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THE SILVER FOX 


HE silver fox achieves a marvelous combination of quality and 
speed. Those who buy advertising demand that the copy 


writer be a bit of a silver fox. 


That I sometimes qualify is attested in a letter from George H. 
Freeman, Advertising Manager of Holt, Renfrew & Co., interna- 
tionally famed furriers with retail establishments at Montreal, 


Quebec, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


“Copy for the fourth of our series of advertisements arrived on time 


this morning. 


**At last I have found an artist who is also a business man. The copy 


proves the first—the promptness the second.”’ 


JAMES WALLEN 


Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and Plans 

NEW YORK STUDY: 
VANDERBILT HOTEL 


Correspondence to East Aurora 


q 


PROMINENT advertising agent who be- 
lieves that the best is just good enough 

for his clients enlists the services of eminent 
artists and copy-writers. 
I am honored with a letter in which he says: 
“My client is highly pleased with your copy. 
There is nothing to add or subtract. You have 
given sixteen ounces to the pound of luminous 
understanding and crystal-clear copy.” 
It was Cardinal Newman who said, “‘style is a 
thinking-out into language.” 


q 


HE following is from a proposal made to a 
prospective client by an important New 
York Agency: 
“A de luxe edition of a book should be prepared. 
No expense should be spared in its compilation 


STUDY: 


EAST AURORA :N - Y 





and it should be written by an author 
of established reputation on matters per- 
taining to industry. In this connection 
we might mention as names worthy of 
consideration, James Wallen of East 
Aurora, N. Y., Roger W. Babson and 
Samuel Blythe of Saturday Evening 
Post fame and Irvin Cobb, who, while 
best known as a humorist, still has a 
most marvelous gift of writing what 


» Te 


might betermed‘commercialromance’. 


q 


IM THRIFT, the Benjamin Frank- 
lin of direct-mail advertising, once 
wrote: 


‘James Wallen has few equals as a 
master copy-writer. Although by no 
means a purist, his fine choice of words, 
and the lucidity, excellent reasoning 
and definiteness of his writing, set a 
standard for all advertising men. Every- 
thing he writes is fundamentally sound, 
grounded on facts, logical, yet not for 
an instant does the reader get the im- 
pression of heaviness or ‘dry-as-dust’ 
preachment. Not cleverness, but in- 
tense interest, enthusiasm, ‘human- 
ness’, weave a magic spell into all he 
writes. He carries you along with an 
irresistible salesmanship possessing a 
traveling power and penetration that 
are amazing.” qa 


Pg eee a letter from Wm. R. 
Malone, President of the Postal 
Life Insurance Company, is reproduced 
here as a testimonial to advertising liter- 
ature which stood the test of a busy 
man’s leisure hour. 

“Dear Mr. Wallen: While at lunch today I 
read your booklets. You have addressed your- 
self to the Case Emblem, not only with eagle- 
eye precision, but have dovetailed it with a 
pleasant chapter of history and the business to 
which it testifies and the indomitable pioneer. 
I have only one criticism to make of the book- 
let: it carries a big enough idea to be set in a 
bigger book. 

“The Dorn folder on the Ground Gripper 
Shoes prompts me to say, ‘I want such a pair. 
Where can I find them in New York?’ 


“The booklet, also, on furniture is so well i 
thought out that I am going to preserve it for © 
my own use when I furnish a new apartment. © 


I have seldom seen a booklet that on the whole 


appealed to me so strongly. It is so dainty and 7 


chaste. Sincerely, Wm. R. Malone.” 
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states—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Texas and Virginia—polled 
489,000 votes for President Harding. 
These nine Southern states have 134 
delegates to the Republican National 
Convention, Ohio polled 1,182,000 
votes for President Harding, and Ohio 
has 51 delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention.” 


The Mellon Tax-Reduction Plan. 


1) Its Strategy. “I do not even crit- 
icize the other side of this contest for 
creating a beautiful mirage with a tax 
program which is designed to blind our 
people to everything domestic in char- 
acter and obliterate the memory of our 
lack of foreign policy.” 

2) Its Inconsequence. “There can be 
no political issue on reduction of taxes. 
No one believes in high taxation. 
Everybody wishes low taxation and 
everybody believes in reduction of tax- 
ation.” 

3) Its Antecedent. “Our Government 
overtaxed its people last year and we 
find a surplus on hand of $350,000,000. 
It is perfectly obvious that no Gov- 
ernment has the right to overtax its 
people.” 

4) Its Propaganda. “We have never 
in this country had anything like the 
propaganda we now have in behalf of 
the so-called ‘Mellon Plan.’ ... It de- 
mands without the slightest knowledge 
of detail that the plan forthwith be 
adopted.” 

5) Its Proponents. “There are 13,- 
600,000 people in this country who pay 
taxes on incomes less than $10,000; 
there are only 330,000 who pay taxes on 
incomes over $10,000. The men who 
pay on income of $250,000 will save 
under the so-called ‘Mellon Plan’ $49,- 
000 a year.... The few who pay on 
an income of $5,000,000 will save $1,- 
330,000 a year....Do you imagine 
that it is the man who, by a reduction of 
taxes, will save $10 or $30 or $50 or 
$100, who is indulging in this propa- 
ganda, or do you think it is the indi- 
vidual who will save $30,000, $50,000, 
$100,000, $200,000 or $300,000?” 

A Soldier Bonus. 


1) Its Sacredness as a Party Pledge. 
“From my standpoint this subject is no 
longer debatable. With very few ex- 
ceptions the leaders of the Republican 
Party have pledged themselves and the 
Party to the passage of this act.” 

2) Its Compatibility with Tax-Re- 
duction. “We can reduce all of the 
taxes now existing on incomes under 
$10,000 exactly as in the plan presented 
and we can reduce other taxes in some 
degree, and we also can keep our 
promise to pay the soldiers their due.” 
3) Its Precedents. “Let us not forget 
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that the principle of adjusted compen- 
sation is a principle that our Govern- 
ment has already firmly established. 
. .. Congress passed a bill by which 
the Government which ceased with the 
termination of the War was adjusted. 
We adopted the principle of adjusted 
compensation for the railroads of the 
land.... The Government of the 
United States during the War and for 
some months thereafter actually paid 
a bonus to its civilian employees. We 
paid $20 a month during the War as a 
bonus, and we have paid to our em- 
ployees in this bonus more than double 
the sum that is asked by the soldiers 
of the Republic.” 

4) Its Deservedness. “Contrast the 
$30 per month received by the soldiers 
during the War with what those at 
home made during that period.... 
The lad who was fighting in your be- 
half for $30 a month; out of the $30 
a month from many of them $15 were 
taken as an allotment for relatives, and 
$6 a month to pay insurance, so that out 
of $30 a month the soldier had left in 
many, many instances, an average of 
$9 a month, or 30¢ a day.” 


The Farm Situation. 


1) Its Seriousness. “The farmer to- 
day suffers not only from low prices 
from the high cost of production. What 
he sells is low and what he buys is high. 
His dollar is below par.” 

2) Its Needs. “The Government 
must aid him. It must obtain for him 
lower freight rates. It must in effec- 
tive fashion scrutinize the spread be- 
tween production and consumption, It 
must not only promote codperation 
among the farmers themselves, but it- 
self must sympathetically codperate 
with them.” 

The Administration’s Foreign Policy. 


1) Its Handling. “I’m well aware our 
opponents have relegated international 
affairs to the obscurity of the State 
Department. .., The fact that our 
foreign policy is in the hands of a Sec- 
retary of State and a Secretary of 
Commerce who have been ardent 
League of Nations advocates, would in- 
dicate that the League of Nations is 
not a closed incident.” 

2) Its Secrecy. “The American peo- 
ple today do not know what is the for- 
eign policy of our Government, and I 
have no hesitation in saying it is their 
right to know that foreign policy. It 
may be that we do not know our for- 
eign policy because we have none, but 
even the fact that we have none the 
American people have the right to 
know.” 

The Sale of Arms to Obregon. 

1) Its Significance. “Our policy, ex- 

pressed now in so many words, is that 
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the United States frowns upon revolu- 
tions and will lend its mighty strength 
to maintain existing power upon this 
hemisphere. ...I have no _ hesitation 
in saying our action is immoral if not 
illegal... . What an anomalous and 
paradoxical position is ours today, we 
who were born in revolution!” 


2) Its Likeness to the Holy Alliance. 
“A hundred years ago there existed a 
league of nations in Europe, the Holy 
Alliance, which finally came under the 
control of the cunning and able master 
of secret diplomacy, Metternich, of 
Austria. . . . Metternich, finally in ab- 
solute control of the league of nations 
of that day, definitely announced its 
policy no different from the policy now 
announced by our Government. Revo- 
lution by a long suffering people in 
Piedmont Metternich ruthlessly stamped 
out with the armed forces of his 
league.” 


3) Its “Alliance with War.” “To- 
day this country allies itself with war 
in Mexico. It does so through those 
who have talked eloquently of peace 
and of relieving humanity.” 


The World Court. 


1) Its Entanglement. “You know 
that we cannot enter this creature of the 
League without ultimately being en- 
tangled with the League itself... . It 
is not a world court we are asked to 
enter.” 


2) Its Inefficiency. “It is the League 
of Nations court...to which we 
could go, but to which we could not be 
brought. ... No wrong could ever be 
righted. The peace of the world can- 
not be, in the slightest degree, affected 
by it, except so far as the nations con- 
cerned themselves agree.” 


3) Its Superfluity. “Remember, we 
already have arbitration treaties with 
nearly every important country on earth, 
and by contract under these arbitration 
treaties questions of controversy are to 
be submitted to arbitration. The Hague 
tribunal is in active existence now and 
is functioning with wider jurisdiction 
than the League.” 


THE: CABINET 
Sold 


This Government has sold to the Mexican 
Government 5,000 Enfield rifles, model of 
1917; 5,000,000 rounds, calibre .30, ammuni- 
tion; and eight DH-4 airplanes, the terms of 
the sale being one-half cash and one-half 
within 30 days. These articles do not cover 
the entire list requested originally, but the 
Mexican Government finds they will answer 
its present requirements. 


With this announcement, Secretary 
of War Weeks stamped out the 
many strange rumors which for more 
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than a week had fed on the proposed 
sale of arms to Mexico (TimE, Jan. 
7). The announcement, however, of 
the accomplished fact did not quell 
Congressional criticism. 

On the day previous to Mr. 
Weeks’ declaration, Representative 
Fairchild (Republican) of New York 
presented in the House two resolu- 
tions. One called for adoption as a 
settled policy (to be known as “The 
Harding Doctrine”) of a portion of 
a letter which the late President ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War: “I 
am writing to say that I hope it will 
be the policy of the War Department 
not only to make no sales of war 
equipment to any foreign power, but 
that you will go further and make 
certain that public sales to our own 
citizens will be attended by proper 
guarantees that such supplies are not 
to be transferred to any foreign 
power.” 

The other resolution asked to know 
the details of the sale to Mexico. 

The Hostile Critics. The oppo- 
nents of the sale expressed them- 
selves in no dubious terms: 


“The agreement to sell arms and 
ammunitioin to the Obregon Gov- 
ernment is astounding. I am sur- 
prised that it was even considered. 
There is no essential difference be- 
tween furnishing firearms and fur- 
nishing the men to fire the arms.”— 
Representative Fairchild. 

“This new Hughes policy is with- 
out precedent and one that will lead 
to trouble and hard feeling among 
our neighbors in South America. It 
is curious that the State Department 
is rushing to the aid of a Government 
which it so long refused to recog- 
nize.’—Representative Nelson of 
Wisconsin, insurgent leader: 

“Apparently there is no regard for 
law. I do not know by what inter- 
national statute it may be permitted 
that one Government loan arms to 
another Government in time of civil 
strife.’—Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
Republican insurgent. 

“IT think the sale of arms by this 
Government to Mexico is a technical 
violation of international law. Ac- 
tually there is no violation, but it 
departs from our American policy. 
It is unwise and will lead to bad re- 
sults and weaken our position among 
the Latin American countries.”—Sen- 
ator King, Democrat, of Utah. 

The Defence. Supporters of the 
Administration maintained: 

1) that it is the right of any recog- 
nized Government, such as Mexico, 
to buy arms abroad; 


2) that in 1919 the U. S. Govern- 
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ment made six large sales of War 


Department foreign 
governments ; 

3) that during this Administration 
munitions were sold to Panama, 
Nicaragua, Cuba; 

4) that President Harding wrote 


the above letter at a time when Po- 


property to 
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SENATOR SHEPPARD 


Several Republicans absented themselves from 
the chamber 


(See Page 4) 


land had asked to buy a large quan- 
tity of arms for what he believed to 
be militaristic purposes; 

5) that the Mexican Government 
is apparently making efforts to meet 
its obligations at home and abroad, 
and the arms sold were for the pur- 
pose of enabling this friendly Gov- 
ernment to maintain order in its ter- 
ritory, not to make war on other na- 
tions; 

6) that a policy of refusing to sell 
arms under any condition—even to 
Governments which are not conduct- 
ing wars of aggression—tends to pro- 
mote militarism, for it gives Gov- 
ernments and nations with large mili- 
tary establishments a great advan- 
tage over more peaceful’ neighbors 
in case of hostilities. 

Meanwhile it was announced that 
the rifles and ammunition, which 
were at San Antonio and at Fort 
Bliss, and the aeroplanes, which were 
at Dayton, would immediately be 
turned over to the Mexican Govern- 
ment—to be transported at the 
buyer’s risk. 


Representatives of the Mexican 
rebel private faction, as a counter 
move, undertook the purchase of 
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arms for the rebel forces. As a result, 
President Coolidge declared an em- 
bargo on arms and munitions of war 
for shipment to Mexico except such 
shipments as the U. S. Government 
may approve for shipment to the rec- 
ognized Government of Mexico. 


A Filial Affair 


General Wood has exercised his pro- 
consulship over the Philippines, if not 
to the satisfaction of the natives at 
least to the satisfaction of the War 
Department. Nevertheless, a Republi- 
can insurgent, Representative Frear of 
Wisconsin, proposed an inquiry into the 
General’s administration (Time, Dec. 
31). The result was to bring not Gen- 
eral Wood, but his two sons into the 
limelight. 

First Lieutenant Osborne C. Wood, 
aide to his father, made it known that 
he had profited to the extent of $700,- 
000 or $800,000 by speculations in Wall 
Street (Time, Jan. 7). Last week 
Senator Caraway, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas, made public letters accusing Leon- 
ard Wood, Jr., former Army Captain, 
the older son, of having “victimized” 
ex-service men and others by selling 
them oil and bank stocks which proved 
to be almost valueless. 


At once Senator Caraway suggested 
that the proposed Frear investigation 
be broadened to include the activities 
of both the younger Woods. And 
everyone had his say. 


Senator Caraway on the elder son: 
“I believe that this story, since it has 
become more or less a matter of pub- 
lic interest and might reflect upon the 
American Administration there, should 
be inquired into carefully. . . . It ap- 
pears very evident to me from letters 
received daily that Captain Wood used 
his name and that of his family to dis- 
pose of oil stock to private holders, and 
while such an inquiry has no direct 
bearing on the conduct of affairs in the 
Philippines it is eminently proper that 
Congress should make an_investiga- 
tion.” 


Representative Frear, on the younger 
son: “A probe should be made into 
some of the reputed Aladdin lamp 
transactions that finally called for ac- 
tion by the Secretary of War and the 
President of the United States.” 

Representative King of Illinois: “Os- 
borne Wood could not have amassed 
such a fortune as he did unless he was 
given hints as to what securities in 
which to invest by some friendly inter- 
ests. I cannot make any such 
amount of money from investment.” 

Leonard Wood, Jr.: “It is too bad 
that I haven’t a few more brothers so 
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that all of the Congressmen could be {| which, by reason of its nature, that 


kept busy.” 

Secretary of War Weeks intimated 
that he might be able to answer most 
of the questions of investigators in re- 
gard to General Wood’s administra- 
tion, but that as regarded Leonard 
Wood, Jr., the Secretary was not con- 
cerned with the “mothers-in-law, the 
cousins, or the distant relations of per- 
sons in the military service of the 
country.” 

General Wood: “I hope they’ll hew 
to the line and let the chips fall where 
they may.” 


“Public Interest’ 


After lasting more than six months, 
a suit instituted by the Department 
of Justice to recover German Dye 
Patents sold by the Government to 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., was 
settled. The Government lost. Its 
claim was denied, and the title of the 
Chemical Foundation to the patents 
was confirmed. 


Judge Hugh M. Morris of the U. S. 
District Court at Wilmington, Del., 
gave an opinion of 20,000 words, 
denying the allegations of the Gov- 
ernment that the sale was illegal be- 
cause of an insufficient price, because 
of lack of authority, or because of a 
technical conspiracy. 

Some 5,000 German patents in 
question were seized by the Govern- 
ment during the War and sold to the 
Chemical Foundation for $250,000. 
About $50 apiece was, so the Gov- 
ernment declared, a ridiculous price 
for the patents. Judge Morris’ opin- 
ion said in part: 

“If the executive officers upon 
whom Congress conferred the power 
of disposal of enemy property acted 
within the scope of their powers, 
their acts are not subject to judicial 
nullification or review. ... 

“In all such sales the statute re- 
quires the President to consider the 
public interest. Public interest is not 
a synonym for money. It may not 
be defined in terms of finance. It 
embraces all the great public needs. 
It permits dealing with the condi- 
tions which exist in the nation so as 
to bring out of them the greatest 
welfare of its people. The 
transaction in suit was not one grant- 
ing a subsidy to a private industry. 
It was a devotion in the public inter- 
est of the property to a public use. 
The property is available to any 
American citizen, copartnership or 
corporation that desires to use it for 
the advancement in the United States 
of the only science or industry to 
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property is applicable.” 

Attorney General Daugherty an- 
nounced that an appeal would be 
taken to the Supreme Court. 


CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate: 


@ Took two votes on the election 
of a Chairman for the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, bringing the 
total number of ballots up to 27 
(Time, Déc. 24, Dec. 31). No break 
was achieved in the deadlock between 
Senator Cummins, sponsored by the 
regular Republicans, Senator Couz- 
ens, sponsored by the Republican in- 
surgents, and Senator Smith, spons- 
ored by the Democrats 


@ Passed a resolution for an inves- 
tigation of the election of Senator 
Earle B. Mayfield, Democrat, of 
Texas, by the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 


@ Passed a resolution asking the 
Shipping Board to furnish full facts 
in regard to the failure of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and the. U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce to use Ameri- 
can ships in sending delegations 
abroad. 


@ Senator Sheppard, Democrat, of 
Texas, delivered a speech eulogizing 
President Wilson and reviewing the 
origin and progress of the League of 
Nations. 


@ Senator Lodge, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, defended 
the refusal of the Administration to 
recognize the Soviet regime in Russia. 
He read portions of a 30,000 word docu- 
ment to show that every important offi- 
cial of the Soviet Government, except 
Tchichernin is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, which engages in revolu- 
tionary propaganda in this country. 
Senator Borah took up the cudgels in 
defense of the Soviet Government, de- 
claring that the time had come for rec- 
ognition, and asserting that there was 
ample preeedent for recognizing Rus- 
sia since we had recognized the revolu- 
tionary government of France in the 
18th Century. 

The House heard a group of 
speeches including one by Congress- 
man Upshaw of Georgia on “the 
Majesty of the Law and National 
Sobriety” and another by Petro 
Guevara, Resident Commissioner 
from the Philippines (Time, Oct. 29), 
asking independence for the islands 
and pledging their good will to the 
U. §S. 
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Eulogies and Expense 


Morris Sheppard of Texarcana, Tex., 
is, as he says, “Sovereign Banker, or 
National Treasurer” of the Woodmen 
of the World, “the second largest fra- 
ternal insurance order in the United 
States.” He is also Senator from 
Texas and a Democrat of the school 
which clings tenaciously to the policies 
of Woodrow Wilson. At the first 
meeting of Congress this year he rose 
and said: “The recent recess of Con- 
gress was marked by the 67th birthday 
of Woodrow Wilson. I regard it a 
fitting notice of that event to discuss at 
this time the origin, status and prin- 
cipal achievements of the League of 
Nations, of which Woodrow Wilson 
was in larger degree the author than 
was any other man.” 

Thereupon he launched into extended 
praises of the former President’s work, 
and—although several Republicans ab- 
sented themselves from the chamber— 
he was heard. 

It was not the same, however, when 
a Republican Senator strove to promul- 
gate the praises of President Coolidge. 
Senator Spencer, Republican, of Mis- 
souri, asked unanimous assent to have 
printed in the record a magazine article 
entitled The Scientific Political Train- 
ing of Calvin Coolidge. 

Senator Moses, Republican, of New 
Hampshire, a supporter of Coolidge, 
but Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Printing which supervises the official 
printing expenses, said: “I object.” 

Senator Spencer: “Very well, then, 
if the Senator from New Hampshire 
objects, I shall read the article.” 

Senator Moses: “You won’t read it 
to me. I shall go out.” 

Senator Ashurst, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas: “I wish the Senator from Mis- 
souri would speak a little more dis- 
tinctly. . . . Did the Senator say ‘The 
Scientific Political Training of Calvin 
Coolidge’ or ‘The Scientific Politcal 
Trading of Calvin Coolidge’ ?” 

Senator Caraway, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas: “Is the article a romance?” 

Senator Spencer: “It is a presenta- 
tion of solid, substantial facts, which I 
am sure the Senators would be glad to 
hear.” 

Nevertheless, the Senators did not 
hear the article nor was it printed. 


Conservation of Time 
Representative Robert Luce of 
Waltham, Mass., brought forward a 
concrete plan for shortening the ses- 
sions of Congress by saving time in 
its proceedings. The advantages of 
this plan, in his own words, are that 
it “would take away all need for stay- 
ing in Washington into or through the 
hot months, when life here is almost 
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unbearable, would let members by that 
much escape the excessively high cost 
of living here; would give them that 
much more time to pass either among 
their constituents or in getting else- 
where that rest and recreation they 
now must so considerably forego, the 
lack of which may fairly be held re- 
sponsible for the increase in the death- 
rate among members and the impair- 
ment of the working powers of those 
who survive.” 


His proposals are: 

1) Eliminating the practice of read- 
ing the record, except when such read- 
ing is asked for by a member. Saving: 
four minutes a day; four days in a 
Congressional term: 

2) Eliminating the practice of read- 
ing bills entire, a practice which origi- 
nated in the House of Commons when 
many of its members could not read. 
There were 1,100,000 words in the bills 
enacted by the last Congress and the 


time spent in reading them took 20 
working days. In addition other bills 
were read but not passed. Saving: 


about one month. 

3) Limiting the maximum time al- 
lowed for any one speech to 30 minutes 
instead of 60 minutes as at present. 
Saving: indefinite. 

4) Prohibiting, even by unanimous 
consent, the granting of any request to 
speak on any matter not related to the 
subject in hand. Saving: indefinite. 

5) Providing that when the House 
is without a quorum it shall automatic- 
ally go into a Committee of the Whole 
in which it may transact all business 
except ac‘ually passing bills. The ad- 
vantage of this procedure would be that 
it would save roll calls, of which there 
are several hundred at each session to 
determine whether a quorum is pres- 
ent. Saving: 25 minutes per roll call; 
ahout six weeks. 


SHIPPING 


Dictatorship? 


Four visitors called at the White 
House and went into conference with 
President Coolidge. One of them was 
Wesley L. Jones of Washington, Chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee; another was Duncan U. Fletcher 
of Florida, ranking Democrat of the 
same committee. The other two were 
members of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee of the House. When the con- 
ference had concluded, Senator Jones 
announced that Rear Admiral Leigh C. 
Palmer, U. S. N., retired, had been 
chosen head of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 


If there was any surprise in this 











TIME 


announcement, it was not that Admiral 
Palmer was selected, but rather what 


post he was selected for. It was known 
(Time, Jan. 7) that Edward P. Farley 
was about to retire as head of the 
Shipping Board because of Senatorial 
objections. It was understood that the 
President was looking for a successor 
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ADMIRAL PALMER 
His visits started talk 
to him. When Admiral Palmer had 


been at the White House three times 
to confer with Mr. Coolidge it began 
to be rumored that he was going to be 
Chairman of the Shipping Board. 


The fact that he was chosen to be 
President of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration was indicative of a new pol- 
icy. When the Shipping Board was 
created, it was expected to take charge 
only of the major questions of policy, 
exercising only quasi-judicial and reg- 
ulatory functions. Instead it usurped 
in large part the actual responsibilities 
of operating Government owned mer- 
chant ships—a function that was ex- 
pected of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. This has come about partly 
through the fact that the posts of 
Chairman of the Shipping Board and 
of President of Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration were held by one man, and to 
the fact that the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920 transferred the powers of the 
Corporation to the Shipping Board 
which in turn was authorized to. per- 
form such of its duties as it deemed 
advisable through the Corporation. 
Now the actual business of operating 
Government ships is to be turned back 
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to the Emergency Fleet Corporation un- 
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der the control of one man. It is prob- 
able that legislation will be undertaken 
to carry out this policy in full. 

The unified control is to be placed in 
the hands of Rear Admiral Palmer 
who, during the War, served as Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation and later 
as Chief of Staff of a division of the 
Atlantic Battle Fleet. After the War 
he resigned. He was made Shipping 
Board Director for Brazil. Of late he 
has been attached to the Washington 
offices of the Board. On Jan. 5 he 
was to have sailed for London to rep- 
resent the Board abroad. Instead he 
stays to be dictator over the Govern- 
ment’s shipping policy as no Chairman 
of the Shipping Board has ever been 
Denman of California, General George 
W. Goethals, Edward N. Hurley, John 
Barton Payne, Albert D. Lasker or 
Edward P. Farley. 

Meanwhile, heads of private shipping 
companies have expressed their decided 
approval of what they regard as change 
for better and more businesslike opera- 
tion of Government vessels. 


TAXATION 
Other Plans 


In the tax discussion, the chief 
events of the week were the presenta- 
tion by the Democrats and by the in- 
surgent group in the House of other 
plans as substitutes for the Mellon 
plan. The substitute plans have in 
common lower normal taxes than the 
Melion plan but higher surtaxes. 

There follows a comparison of the 
chief features, three plans for tax re- 
duction with the present income taxes. 

Normal Taxes. Present law: 4% 
up to $4,000; 8% on larger incomes. 
Mellon plan: 3% up to $4,000; 6% on 
larger incomes. Democratic plan: 
2% up to $5,000; 4% from $5,000 te 
$10,000; 8% on larger incomes. In- 
surgent Plan: 2% up to $4,000; 4% 
on larger incomes. 

Personal exemptions. Present law: 
$1,000 for single persons; $2,500 for 
married persons or heads of families 
with incomes not exceeding $5,000; 
$2,000 for such persons with larger 
incomes. Mellon Plan: the same. 
Insurgent Plan: the same. Demo- 
cratic Plan; $2,000 for single persons; 
$3,000 for married persons or heads 
of families. 

Earned Income. Present law: no 
reduction in tax. Mellon Plan: 25% re- 
duction. Democratic Plan: 33 1/3% 


reduction. Insurgent Plan: 25% re- 
duction. 
Surtaxes. Present law: beginning 


at $6,000 and graded up to 50% at 
$100,000 and more. Mellon Plan: be- 

































































ginning at $10,000, and graded up to 
25% at $100,000 and more. Democratic 
Plan: beginning at $12,000 and graded 
up to 44% at $100,000 and more. In- 
surgent Plan: same as present law. 

Soldier Bonus. Mellon Plan: none. 
Democratic Plan: not mentioned, In- 
surgent Plan: a bonus to be paid for 
at the rate of $200,000,000 a year. 

The Insurgent tax reductions are 
apparently about as great as those 
proposed by Secretary Mellon and in 
addition call for a bonus, and there- 
fore call for additional taxes. The 
additional taxes suggested by the in- 
surgents include: 

An excess profits tax of 10% on 
excess profits not greater than 20% 
of the invested capital; of 75% on ex- 
cess profits greater than 20% of the in- 
vested capital. 

Increased inheritance taxes, be- 
ginning at 2% on inheritances in ex- 
cess of $50,000 and grading up to 
50% on inheritances greater than $20,- 
000,000 (state inheritance taxes to be 
deducted. against the Federal tax.) 

Gift taxes on money or property 
beginning with 1% on gifts not 
greater than $3,000 and running up 
to 25% on gifts of more than $10,000,- 
000. 

Taxes on undistributed profits: 5% 
on amounts not exceeding $20,000, 
grading up to 20% on amounts ex- 
ceeding $200,000. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


The Centurion Returns 


Coming from a sick bed that had 
kept him from the field of battle for 
an entire month, Robert M. La Follette 
appeared in the Senate for the first time 
this session. There was welcome. 

Senator Cummins, President pro tem 
of the Senate, administered the oath of 
office. 

Senators Lodge, Curtis, Harrison and 
others of all political groups surround- 
ed his desk to shake him by the hand. 

He received an engraved card of 
felicitations on his return to health, en- 
cased in leather .and signed by nine 
Senators and 22 Representatives who 
constitute his insurgent following. 

In his office were three baskets of 
roses. One of them was from the 
two Farmer-Labor Senators, Hendrik 
Shipstead and Magnus Johnson (whose 
elections in Minnesota were brought 
about with his support) and with this 
basket was a card: “LA FOLLETTE, 
WE ARE HERE.” 


Peace Plan 


Edward W. Bok’s offer of $100,000 
for a practical plan to promote peace 








TIME 
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(Time, Jan. 7) bore fruit that tasted 


differently in different mouths. Its text 
was made public, with two summaries 


attached, the shorter of which follows: 


I. That the United States shall immediately 
enter the Permanent Court of International 
Justice under the conditions stated by Secre- 
tary Hughes and President Harding in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 

II. That without becoming a member of the 
League of Nations as at present constituted, 
the United States shall offer to extend its 
present codperation with the League and par- 
ticipate in the work of the League as a body 
of mutual counsel under conditions which 
1. Substitute moral force and public opinion 

for the military and economic Pa origi- 

nally implied in Articles X. and XVI. 

2. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

3. Accept the fact that the United States will 
assume no obligations under the Treaty 
of Versailles except by Act of Congress. 

4. Propose that membership in the League 
should be opened to all nations. 

5. Provide for the continuing development of 
international law. 
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SaMvEL VAUCLAIN 
“I don’t want to be in on it” 


Mr. Bok offered his prize for a prac- 
tical plan. Probably the chief point 
on which the practicability of the plan 
hangs, as far as political achievement 
is concerned, is that it contains the 
words “the League of Nations.” With 
the plan is a ballot asking the ques- 
tion: “Do you approve the winning 
plan in substance?” 

On this question the people of the 
country are asked to vote “yes” or 
“no.” Irreconcilable Republican poli- 
ticians immediately told the press that 
as far as they were concerned the 
answer is “no.” The alignment of 
opinion almost immediately seemed to 
be along the same cleft which divided 
the country on the League of Nations 
a few years ago. It remains to be seen 
whether the people, like politicians and 
the greater part of the press, will fol- 
low this old alignment. 
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There was a considerable opinion in 
the press that the plan presented noth- 
ing new and this was described either 
as “inevitable” or “unfortunate.” An 
amusing example of the contrast of 
opinion appeared at once in the Man- 
hattan papers: 


The New York Times: 


Let it be said at once that Mr. Epwarp 
Box’s prize for a peace plan has ceased to 
be open to ridicule. Any man from now on 
who seeks merely to make fun of it will make 
himself ridiculous. A scheme which has 
gained weight and dignity by the names and 
counsel of Exinvu_ Roor, doux W. Davis, 
Judge Learnep Hanp, eneral Harporp, 
Governor MILLER, Colonel House and honor- 
able women not a few is no longer fair game 
for flippant humorists. 


The New York Herald: 


The winner of the $100,000 Bok prize for 
the best pan for American coédperation with 
other nations to preserve the peace of the 
world , will get easy money. “This is a 
cinch,” he said to himself, looking over the 
Bok me. F committee, “Why, every one is 
“an internationalist and a League of Nations 
“fan. It’s a frame—what you call in court 
“trials a packed jury. 

“T am going to plunge on ‘The League of 
‘Nations’ as my plan for preserving peace. 
“There isn’t anything else to it. The answer 
“of the committee is as good as in now. 


“Gee, it’s too bad to take the money, but I 
“can use it.’ 


Meanwhile in Philadelphia Samuel 
Vauclain, President of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works had been offered 


the Chairmanship of the Philadelphia 
Citizens’ Committee on the Bok peace 
award and he said: 

“If Mr. Bok wants to run a side 
show, that’s all right, but I don’t want 
to be in on it. We have one of the 
finest and most able secretaries of State 
in Mr. Hughes this country has ever 
had. Calvin Coolidge is one of the 
brainiest men who ever sat in the Pres- 
ident’s chair. I’ve known him for 
years. I knew him long before he was 
Vice President, and I knew he was a 
man of brains, big brains, years ago. 

“Now, I have been in a great many 
countries during the last five years. I 
happen to know, as well as Mr. Hughes 
does, that we cannot recognize the Rus- 
sian Government. 

“But it is not my job to go down to 
Washington and tell Mr. Hughes what 
to do. 

“T have nothing against Mr. Bok, but 
I do not want to be drawn into run- 
ning side shows.” 


Meanwhile in Boston, Edward A. 
Filene had instituted plans for a peace 
award, similar to that of Mr. Bok, to 
be held in England, France, Italy. The 
prize will be $50,000. Leon Bourgeois, 
former President of the Council of the 
League of Nations, Senator de Jou- 
venel, editor of Le Matin; Tommaso 
Tittoni, President of the Italian Sen- 
ate, and Professor Gilbert Murray are 
coéperating in the effort, 
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FOR 


THE RUHR 


“Invisible Occupation” 


The French Government, it was 
reported, withdrew seven regiments 
from the Ruhr during December. 
During January evacuation of troops 
will continue until there are only 
enough to protect the French officials 
who, with their protective escort, will 
form an “invisible occupation.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Political Dialectics 


The past week’s political action in 
Great Britain was largely taken up by 
an Asquith-MacDonald dispute, which 
was of a constitutional and hypotheti- 
cal nature. 


About three weeks ago ex-Premier 
Herbert H. Asquith, now leader of the 
united Liberal Party, made a speech 
to the National Liberal Club in Lon- 
don. He said, among other things, that 
Labor would succeed the Conserva- 
tives, and that after a few months 
Labor would be defeated and the King 
would call upon the Liberal Party to 
form a new Government and would not 
dissolve Parliament. “Dissolution of 
Parliament,” continued Mr. Asquith, “is 
in this country one of the prerogatives 
of the Crown. It is not a mere feudal 
survival, but it is a part, and I think 
a useful part, of our constitutional sys- 
tem for which there is no counterpart 
in any other country, such, for instance, 
as the United States. 


“It does not mean that the Crown 
should act arbitrarily and without ad- 
vice of responsible Ministers, but it 
does mean that the Crown is not bound 
to take the advice of particular Min- 
isters to put its subjects to the tumult 
and turmoil of a series of general elec- 
tions so long as it can find other Min- 
isters who are prepared to give it a 
trial.” 


In a long article written espécially for 
The New York World, and published in 
the U. S. before it appeared in Eng- 
land, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Leader 
of the Opposition and generally ac- 
cepted as prospective Prime Minister, 
answered the contentions of Mr. As- 
quith. Said he: “Supposing the Lib- 
erals were to defeat the Labor Govern- 
ment and that the Government re- 
signed. What would happen I do not 
know. Everything would depend on 
the circumstances. The Liberal as- 
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sumption that the only thing that could 
happen would be for their leader to be 
sent for is certainly erroneous.” 

Mr. MacDonald hinted that he might 
advise the King to call a Conservative 
to take the reins of government, or, he 
might advise him to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. The prospective Premier then 
went on to give his views on parlia- 
mentarianism. The gist of his remarks 
was that the days of majority govern- 
ments are over. This situation, he 
claimed, will promote individualism by 
slackening the bonds of party politics. 

Reverting to the constitutional ques- 
‘tion, which is fairly sure to crop up 
when a dissolution is contemplated, Mr. 
MacDonald said: “The question of dis- 
solution will have to be faced sooner or 
later and I am glad Mr. Asquith’s 
speech on that subject has received 
scanty support in the best informed 
quarters. ... It was ill founded as an 
exposition of the practice of the Con- 
stitution. Delivered when it was, it 
was meant far more for the King’s 
ears than for mine, or for any one else. 

“.. but the question remains how, 
if three parties are to remain, is the 
nation to be guarded against too fre- 
quent dissolutions? I should on no 
ground leave to the monarch the in- 
vidious and dangerous task of being 
the guardian.... Looking ahead, 
however, one of two things may have 
to be done. The present maximum life 
of the House of Commons is five years. 
Shall we be driven to fix a minimum? 
If we were it ought not to be more 
than three years. As an alternative, 
could the House of Commons be made 
to decide its own dissolution within the 
maximum period fixed? There are ob- 
jections to both methods. 

“The present practice has this to be 
said for it. No Prime Minister will 
ask the country to go to the trouble of 
a general election unless there are good 
reasons for it. The idea that the Prime 
Minister can go to the King just when 
it suits himself, and, within a short 
time after an election, ask for dissolu- 
tion is absurd. Mr. Baldwin’s experi- 
ence ought to have settled that.” 


The Constitution of Great Britain is 
universally acknowledged as the acme 
of empiricism. So recent as 1894 Queen 
Victoria accepted Gladstone’s resigna- 
tion without asking him for his advice. 
It follows then, there being no law 
against it, that the Sovereign need not 
be bound to ask for advice and may 
order a dissolution of Parliament with- 
out consulting anyone. 

The ethics of the case, however, dif- 








fer from the strictly legal construction. 
The existence of power by no means 
connotes its use, and for a considerable 
period now the Crown has relied upon 
the advice of its ministers, as expressed 
by the Premier, before dissolving Par- 
liament. No King, under present-day 
conditions, would attempt to ignore or 
override the advice of his ministers, 
unless the act were incontrovertibly 
taken in the interests of the people, and 


| ‘such a situation is more than unlikely, 


Nothing in the present hypothetical sit- 
uation presupposes that King George 
will depart from the strictly constitu- 
tional practice of demanding ministerial 
advice, if a dissolution becomes neces- 
sary. The debate between Messrs. As- 
quith and MacDonald was, therefore, 
largely academic. 


Sir Esme Speaks 

Speaking to a representative of the 
Associated Press-in Madrid, Sir Esme 
Howard, recently appointed British 
Ambassador to the U. S. in succession 
to Sir Auckland Geddes (Time, Jan. 
7), said: “I am overwhelmed by the 
great honor conferred on me by the 
British Government in nominating me 
for such an important post, and also by 
the responsibility of the task of repre- 
senting the British Empire in the 
United States. At the same time I am 
delighted at the prospect of renewing 
the acquaintance of many friends made 
in Washington during my service as 
Counselor of Embassy under James 
Bryce, while I shall be glad to meet 
again the numerous people I had the 
pleasure of knowing during various 
trips to different cities in the U. S. 

“My task in the Embassy will be all 
the more difficult after a series of bril- 
liant representatives of Great Britain 
during a long period of years. How- 
ever, my feelings toward the United 
States have always been the warmest 
from earliest manhood, and whatever 
it is possible to do toward strengthen- 
ing the understanding between the two 
peoples will be done by me so far as 
ability and desire permit. 

“TI consider Washington one of the 
most homelike cities in the world, and it 
is a real pleasure to me to return there. 
I intend to leave Madrid about the end 
of January, going to London to confer 
and make final arrangements which will 
take probably a few weeks.” 


The New Statesman, London weekly 
journal of opinion, commented thus 
upon the appointment of the new Am- 
bassador: “It may be taken as mark- 
ing a return to the tradition of per- 
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manent ambassadorships—a_ tradition 
which has been systematically violated 
by the appointments to Washington 
during most of the last decade.” 


“No Jealousy” 


The Daily Chronicle, considered to be 
Lloyd George’s journal, stigmatized the 
proposed U. S. sale of arms to Mex- 
ico (See NationAL AFFAIRS) as “a 
perceptible step toward a de facto 
American protectorate” in that country. 

“Obregon,” continued the newspaper, 
“will, if he prevails, owe his success to 
Washington, which cannot, thererore, 
but have some voice in his use thereof. 
The: strategic position and the immense 
natural wealth of- Mexico makes any 
such change of great importance to the 
world. But there is nothing for Britain 
to criticize. We feel no jealousy 
toward the United States in this 
matter.” 


Honor List 


The January Honor List was a dis- 
appointing affair. It had been 
prophesied that the Marquis Curzon 
of Kedleston, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, would re- 
ceive a dukedom, but nothing of the 
sort occurred. 

The following are the most con- 
spicuous of the men who were hon- 
ored: 

Baron Inchcape became a viscount. 
Lord Inchcape is Chairman of the 


Peninsula and Oriental, and the 
British India Steam Navigation 
Companies. He _ has_ considerable 


interests in India and is a well known 
banker. He is 71 years of age. 

Sir Charles John Darling became 
a baron. He is 74 years of age and 
resigned a few weeks ago after 26 
years’ service as a Judge of the 
King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice. He is celebrated 
for his wit, which very often can 
turn to biting sarcasm. He is also 
a poet. 

Sir Herbert Merton Jessel was 
made a baron. He served in the 
Ministry of Supply during the War 
and can be termed a soldier-politi- 
cian, having joined the 17th Lancers, 
one of Britain’s crack regiments, when 
20 years of age. Aged 57, he has been 
an M.P. several times. It was he who 
carried the Old Age Pensions Act 
through the House of Commons in 1911. 

Sir Frederick George Banbury 
likewise became a baron. He is 73 
years of age, has been Conservative M. 











P. for over 17 years and is Chairman of | 


the Great Northern Railway. 
The remaining feature of the 
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Mr. Justice DarLinc 
“He is also a poet” 


Honor List was the award of the 
First Class Kaiser-i-Hind* medal to 
two Americans: Sam Higginbottom 
and Dr. Louisa Helena Hart. Mr. 
Higginbottom is principal of the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute, a 
branch concern of the Ewing Chris- 
tian College of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. Dr. Hart is an 
American missionary at Arcat. 


FRANCE 
The Franc 


The franc reached the lowest point 
in its recorded history when it fell to 
more than 20 to the dollar. 

The event gave rise to a prodigious 
amount of comment upon French 
finance : 


A High Official of the Banque de 
France (speaking of the alleged Anglo- 
German attempt to drive France to in- 
flation): “This is a vain hope. To 
whatever measures France is obliged to 


*The Kaisar-i-Hind medal means the 
medal of the Emperor of India. It is gold 
and is awarded for distinguished public serv- 


ice in or for India. 








resort in order to complete her recon- 
struction, she will never imitate Ger- 
many. France is a rich country, in full 
prosperity, and will find her way out of 
the present financial difficulties. The 
urgent thing to be done now is to pre- 
vent the people at home and abroad 
from speculating on those difficulties.” 

L’Intransigeant, Paris evening jour- 
nal: “There is much to be done. .:. For 
instance, why does the Government tol- 
erate the action of the defeatist French- 
men, having no purchases to make 
abroad, speculating on the dollar 
against the franc? Why tolerate that 
in France, notably Alsace-Lorraine, im- 
portant contracts are signed between 
French industrials payable in dollars, as 
if the franc had ceased to be the only 
currency having official circulation in 
France? Whatever way we turn, we 
find the need for a strong Premier to 
steer the country through its difficult 
task. M. Poincaré as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs has been admirably firm, 
dauntless and energetic in the conduct 
of the battle of the Ruhr, but as Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers he has 
found internal politics nauseating and 
has’ been reluctant to take action because 
it required a certain kitchen cleaning 
which is repugnant to him.” 

Le Temps, Paris semi-official daily: 
“We may be permitted to observe, with- 
out a desire of discouraging the good- 
will affirmed, that the real remedies for 
the foreign exchange situation lie nei- 
ther in the domain of repression nor 
of regulation. Measures of the kind 
adopted in foreign countries, notably 
Germany, have given most deplorable 
results. There is no possibility of hid- 
ing the fact that the present movement 
of the depreciation of the franc began 
this time from the interior. This is 
indisputable. There has developed in 
the last few days among the French 
public an unjustified panic, causing ex- 
cessive purchase of foreign currencies 
unwarranted by our commercial re- 
quirements.” 


The real reason for the fall is that 
the French budget is in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. Although the ordi- 
nary budget has been balanced by a 
transfer from the “extraordinary bud- 
get,” the actual deficit for last year in 
the profit and loss account of the French 
Treasury was stated to be 23,000,000,000 
francs. This was, of course, largely 
for reconstruction work in the devas- 
tated areas and the money was, or has 
to be, found by another issuance of 
government bonds. Thus it was said 
that “95% of the assets of the 
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Bank of France are obligations of the 
Republic of France”—a fact-not likely 
to induce confidence in French finances. 


On top of this came the baleful news 
that in the last week of last year the 
paper franc circulation rose by 1,200,- 
000,000 francs, bringing the total up to 
39,114,000,000. This was explained by 
the euphemistic phrase, “end-of-year 
settlement.” It was thought possible, 
however, that the Banque de France 
would be forced eventually to raise the 
banknote circulation over 41,000,000,000, 
the present authorized figure. This 
would immediately imperil the gold 
ratio of 25% and cause a further period 
of depreciation. 


Senatorial Election 


Excitement and surprise were absent 
factors in the Senatorial election which 
was held last week in conformity with 
the French Constitution* to elect one- 
third (116 seats) of the Senate. 

Most of the retiring Senators were 
reélected and the new Senate, like the 
old one, will be predominantly Radical. 
Premier Poincaré captured 794 votes 
out of a possible 810 in the Meuse 
Department, which he took as a vote 
of confidence in him as a Senator and 
as Chief of the Government and in his 
reparations policy, “to which,” said he, 
“T shall consecrate all my efforts, with 
all the determination necessary, until 
a peaceful victory has been won and 
Germany has executed all her engage- 
ments under the Treaty of Versailles.” 

Among the defeated Senators were 
M. Rivet, Vice President of the Senate; 
M. de la Marzelle, anti-immorality cam- 
paigner, who had a hand in removing 
Victor Marguerite, author of La 
Garconne, from the roll of the Legion 
of Honor; M. Lafevre, noted Free 
Mason and ex-Minister. 


Contemporary French politics has 
been dominated throughout the past 
year by the Ruhr situation. No hostile 
party to Premier Poincaré has raised 
its voice officially against French policy 
for fear of embarrassing the Govern- 
ment, although many parties are op- 
posed to the method employed by the 
Premier. The period may be said to 
be one of patriotic party-abnegation. 

Under the calm exterior, burning 
fires have been fanned to white heat. 
It is common knowledge that Presi- 
dent Millerand and Prem.er Poincaré 
are not on friendly terms, although 
their official positions prevent a complete 
break. The Radicals, who to a large 


*A’ Senator is elected by indirect voting 
for a period of nine years. Every three 
years one-third of the Senate retires, but 
can stand for reélection. 
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extent control the Senate, and who are 
not to be despised in the Chamber of 
Deputies, are violently opposed to 
Poincaré’s German policy. The Royal- 
ists, although backing Poincaré, believe 
that the Premier has not gone far 
enough. And there is some discontent 
among the Republicans. These broadly 
stated facts are symptomatic of the 
concealed and fermented situation. 


The real issues are over internal pol- 
icy. M. Poincaré has interested him- 
self almost exclusively in foreign pol- 
icy, believing that the ills of France can 
alone be cured by a settlement of the 
reparations problem. With a general 
election in view for April, national poli- 
tics are gradually pushing themselves 
forward and a political storm will 
surely break over the head of the pres- 
ent Premier of France. 


Premier Poincaré allegedly has no | 


internal policy. He has been urged to 
state what he will do by members of 
the Bloc National, which leans toward 
the Right without taking in the Royal- 
ists, and to which M. Poincaré be- 
longs. His answers were found unsat- 
isfactory, with the result that the lead- 
ers of the Block National went over 
his head and approached President 
Millerand direct, as it was the latter 
who, with ex-Premier Clemenceau, 
founded the Bloc in 1919, when Miller- 
and made his famed Ba-Ta-Clan speech 
(so named from the Paris theatre in 
which the speech was delivered) which 
laid down the objects of the Bloc. 

Last October M. Millerand, who, 
when he was elected President in 1920, 
stated that he intended to exercise to 
the full the powers which the office 
conferred upon him, made a speech de- 
fining the policy of the Bloc for the 
coming election. Ever since then it has 
become more and more patent that 
President Millerand is the real power 
in French domestic politics. M. Poin- 
caré must choose between remaining 
faithful to the Bloc or joining the ma- 
turing Bloc Gauche, a task in which he 
is showing considerable hesitation. 


GERMANY 
Periodic Vaporings 


Maximilian Harden, noted pub- 
licist, whose War-time tirades against 
the Kaiser have been widely pub- 
lished and whose articles against 
his own country are possibly in- 
spired by a lack of ready cash, once 
more broke into literary vituperation 
of Germany. Said he: “Why should 
America help Germany? It is all 
very well for Herr Stresemann and 
others, before and since, to shout to 











America for help for starving Ger- 


many, but Germany is literally 
crammed with food. Half of last 
year’s harvest is still untouched. 


People in the towns are starving be- 
cause the farmer and the landlord 
are keeping back foodstuffs. If I 
were Mr. Hoover I would not send a 
single bushel of grain until the 
stocks now in Germany were con- 
sumed. ... 

“It is the German farmer and land- 
lord who at the present are starving 
Germany out. They are refusing to 
accept paper marks in payment of 
their produce, though others are com- 
pelled to do so, and are thus forcing 
the retailer to double and treble his 
prices. _And the scandal is that the 
acuter the food crisis, the louder the 
execrations against the Jew, who, 
poor devil, is quite as badly hit as 
any one else; perhaps even worse; for 
the Jew preponderates in the profes- 
sional classes here and it is the 
lawyer, the doctor and especially the 
journalist who are having the keenest 
struggle to keep alive.” 


Quadrillions 


During 1923, 35 paper mills supplied 
1,000 carloads of paper for German 
marks. Twenty-five thousand men in 
130 plants printed them. On Jan. 1, 
1923, there were one trillion paper 
marks in circulation. On Jan. 1, 1924, 
the amount was 250 quadrillion. 


A Letter 


The New York Times: “President 
Coolidge will soon receive a letter from 
the reactionary German National As- 
sociation of House Owners of all Ger- 
many reading in part: 

“Tt cannot have escaped Your Ex- 
cellency’s attention from the perusal of 
published official documents, that no 
War blame or War guilt rests on Ger- 
many, but that the real criminals were 
Poincaré, Clemenceau and the Grand 
Duke Nikolaievitch, who propagated the 
War lie throughout the world. We re- 
spectfully suggest that you proclaim 
publicly that the American people were 
lied to and duped by President Wilson 
and forced into a criminal war on the 
side of the criminals, that the Versailles 
Treaty, accordingly, is an instrument 
of chicanery and, therefore, null and 
void. And, professing this better, 
honest insight, it would be a fine thing 
if America were to waive all War in- 
demnities against the German people, 
thereby doing honor to the sense of fair 
play and justice of the American peo- 
ple’ ” 

It was not known if President Cool- 
idge received the letter. 


















ITALY 
Dictator No More 


The full powers which made Premier 
Benito Mussolini Dictator of his 
country, came to an end with the 
passing of the old year. 

Did the people cheer and clap? 
No! There was little enthusiasm and 
much dread evinced at the thought of 
a return to parliamentary government. 
Thousands of people in thousands of 
letters and telegrams urged the 
Premier to “carry on” as Dictator. 


Benito remained silent and _ in- 
scrutable. He was expected mo- 
mentarily to make a statement on his 
future political plans. : 

Meanwhile, the Giornale d'Italia 
said of ex-Premier Giolitti: “Cer- 
tainly Signor Giolitti is not in Rome 
to admire the snow-covered city. 
Signor Giolitti has but one passion, 
that passion is politics.” 


Evviva Fascitsmo! 


Some results of the Fascista 
régime in Italy: In 1920 30,500,000 
individual workdays were lost 


through strikes, in 1923 less than 
250,000 were lost; in October, 1921, 
there were nearly 500,000 unemployed 
persons in Italy, in 1922 the number 
was little more than 300,000, in 
October, 1923, the figure was 20,000; 
in the fiscal year of 1914 Italian tax- 
payers paid 2,245,000,000 lire, in 1921 
they paid 11,786,000,000 lire, in 1923 
13,361,000,000 lire. 

Figures are sometimes deceptive, 
but there can be no doubt that the 
dictatorship of Premier Benito Mus- 
solini has worked wonders for Italy 
during the past year. For the numer- 
ous reforms which he has introduced 
into the country, irksome though 
many of them must have been, Sig- 
nor Mussolini deserves  unstinted 
praise and congratulations. 


Emigration 


If the Johnson bill now before the 
U. S. Congress becomes a law, Italian 
emigration into the U. S. will be re- 
duced to 19.6% of the present allow- 
ance, about 42,000 emigrants. 


In a communication of protest to 
the U. S., the Italian Government said: 
“It is sincerely hoped that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will use 
every effort in suggesting to Congress 
a way of not reducing to a devisory 
figure the immigration of the people 
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that have contributed so much to the 
productivity and prosperity of the 
United States, and that a solution of 
the immigration problem may be ar- 
rived at that will not affect so harsh- 
ly the interests and the pride of the 
Italian nation, which has always had 
for the American people feelings of 
true friendship and esteem.” 

The Corriere della Sera, Milan daily, 
plaintively asked: “How shall we be 
able to buy from America grain, ma- 
chinery, cotton, preserved goods, meats, 
etc., if we are not able to send to 
America our goods and the services 
of our emigrants? How can we pay 
our War debt of three and one-half 
billion lire if America refuses the only 
means of payment open to us—that is, 
the export of our goods and the labor 
of our emigrants?” 


Notes 


More fighting in Tripoli. Another 
Italian victory. “Six hundred rebels 
killed, including many Arab chiefs. 
Two hundred and fifty rifles taken.” 
Italian. losses: one killed, two 
wounded. Italian native troops lost: 
18 killed, 84 wounded. Another vic- 
tory was expected. 


One Francesco Tomei entered a 
Church at Avezzano. He did not 


pray. He stole relics of martyred 
saints. He was caught red-handed 
by the townspeople, beaten, knocked 
down, trampled upon, dragged 
through the streets, had gasoline 
poured over him. Someone applied 
a match. “His body was incinerated.” 


All Rome awoke one morning to 
find the Eternal City covered with 
snow, a most unusual spectacle. It 
lasted only until noon. 


In Aneona and its district as many 
as 15 minor earthquake shocks were 
felt in one day. The tremors were 
persisting. | Terror-stricken people 
camped out in the open for days, suf- 
fered from the intense cold. 


At Aquila, about 50 miles from 
Rome, packs of ravenous wolves 
were driven from the Apennines to 
the lowlands by the heavy falls of 
snow. At Cittaducale, a nearby vil- 
lage, a tramp was attacked and de- 
voured, only his skull being found. 





RUSSIA 


Sayings of Tchicherin 


Georges Tchicherin, Soviet Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, said in an 
optimistic moment that Great Britain, 
Italy and perhaps the U. S. will 
shortly recognize Soviet Russia. 
“France,” said he, “is the only big 
nation remaining hostile.” 


Tchicherin had another plan: the 
creation of a Jewish Homeland in 
Russia to replace the one in Pales- 
tine, “which had not proved attractive 
to the Jewish masses.” Said the For- 
eign Commissar: “I am favoring the 
| plan because our codperative system 
and our State monopolization of 
trade and industry have hit the mid- 
dlemen hard. Many Jews who were 
traders are deprived of their liveli- 
hood. The pre-War heavy emigra- 
| tion to America has been interrupted. 
The only solution for Jews who were 
formerly traders is to take up agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


“The Soviet Government has large 
tracts, of fertile and almost unin- 
habited land suited to Jewish settlers. 

“The Tsar’s Government forbade 
the Jews to own land or live outside 
of cities. The Soviet Government 
will stimulate and aid the Jews to 
become agriculturists. The Soviet 
Government is anxious to promote 
| the cultured development of all its 
| people.” 





GREECE 
Venizelos Takes Charge 


Events, official and unofficial, in 
Greece’s bloodless revolution (Time, 
Dec. 31, Jan. 7): 

@ Ex-Premier Eleutherios Venizelos 
arrived in Athens. Colonel Plastiras, 
ex-Dictator of Greece, a few friends 
and some journalists met him. The 
streets of the capital were deserted. He 
arrived at 3:30 a.m. 

@ At a dinner given by the ex-Min- 
isters of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, M. Venizelos said: “I intend to 
remain only until I obtain what I came 
for, namely, to suppress the probability 
of civil war. I am not asking the 
Greeks to do the impossible. I do not 
expect all Greeks to become friends, but 
I want them to become accustomed to 
respect the popular voice of the people 
and to see that when one party is in 
power it will not wield its power un- 
fairly against those out of office.” 

@ Scrip, a Royalist journal in Athens, 
printed photographs of the Ministers 
) who were executed by the Revolution- 
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ary Government last year and said: 
“The living say nothing, but the dead 
speak. You have returned because 
your former adversaries are dead. 
Where are they? They lie under the 
soil on which you have come to tram- 


ple again. Your path is darkened by 
their shadows. Can you close their 
tombs ?” 


@ The following day M. Venizelos at- 
tended the National Assembly and was 
elected President by 345 votes out of 
a possible 356. This gives him great 
powers; for, although he is merely 
Chairman of the Assembly, he is natu- 
rally in a position to dominate over the 
issues which have yet to be fought. 


@ During the proceedings in the As- 
sembly a bitter attack was made on 
Venizelos by Admiral Hadjikiriakos, 
leader of .the Greek irreconcilables. 
Before the speech was finished M. 
Venizelos suffered a heart attack, was 
taken home. He was ordered to bed, 
_and, although he was reported to be re- 
covering, his indisposition halted all po- 
litical action. 


@ The political situation during the 
past week was: President Venizelos in- 
sisted upon two plebiscites, 1) to de- 
cide whether the present dynasty shall 
be immediately recalled; 2) to settle 
whether a republic or a monarchy 
shall be chosen. The Extreme Repub- 
licans objected to King George’s re- 
turn; the Extreme Royalists declined 
to consider the situation until the King 
is recalled. Moderate Royalists are 
willing to waive their demand for an 
immediate return of the King if the 
plebiscite be conducted under a mixed 
commission; they declared that under 
such circumstances 90% of the Greek 
people would be found to favor the 
monarchy. The Liberals were silent. 
M. Venizelos’ health was the most im- 
portant factor in the Greek situation. 


JAPAN 
New Cabinet 


Following the recent attempt on the 
life of Prince Regent Hirohito and the 
resignation of the Yamamoto Cabinet 
(Time, Jan. 7), Viscount Kiego Ki- 
youra consented, after some hesitation, 
to form a new cabinet. Said he: “It 
is because I am a loyal subject of the 
Emperor of Japan that I cannot refuse 
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in these most difficult times for the 
Empire.” 

According to the Nichi Nichi, Tokyo 
journal, the Cabinet included: 

Premier: Viscount Kiego Kiyoura, 
aged 73, who started his career as a 
school teacher, accepted a Government 
clerkship, became successively head of 





© Keystone 


Viscount Kieco Kiyoura 
He could not refuse 


several important Government depart- 
ments. In 1902 he received a barony 
for his services in promoting the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty. Since 1917 he has been 
a Viscount and head of the Privy 
Council. 

Home Affairs: Rentaro Mizuno; 
Home Minister under Admiral Kato, 
1923. 

Foreign Affairs: Viscount Ishii, vet- 
eran statesman, 

Finance: Kazue Shoda, Finance Min- 
ister in the second Okuma Cabinet, 1916. 

Marine: Vice Admiral Kantaro Suz- 
uki, Under Minister of Marine in the 
second Okuma Cabinet. 

Justice: Viscount Nobuaki Makina, 
a well-known politician and a delegate 
to the Paris peace conference of 1919. 

Education: Count Hirotaro Hayashi, 
lecturer in the Imperial Tokyo Uni- 
versity. 

Communications: Narakachi Maida, 
formerly a director in the Department 
of Commerce. 

Agriculture and Commerce: Baron 
Yoshiro Fujimura, a leading Japanese 
industrialist. 

Railways: Count Enkichi Oki, holder 
of the same portfolio in the Kato Cab- 
inet. 


to make an attempt to form a Cabinet The new Government will, it was 











Conservative (Kenyukai) 


said; be 
and therefore opposed to the reforms 
for which the Yamamoto-Goto Min 
istry stood, 


LATIN AMERICA 
W ords vs. Action 


The past week in Mexico was one of 
preparation by both the Obregon and 
the Revolutionary forces. 

Fighting was verbal rather than 
physical. President Obregon praised 
U. S. President Coolidge for backing 
the arms sale (See NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 
General de la Huerta protested against 
the decision and as a counter-move is- 
sued a decree claiming the oil taxes in 
the name of the Revolution and under 
the provisions of the Huerta-Lamont 
agreement. Physical fighting was con- 
fined to unimportant engagements, the 
largest of which resulted in the defeat 
of the Revolutionary General, Romula 
Figueroa, and the loss of 500 men. 

The two leaders passed pertinent 
criticism upon the revolution: 

President Obregon: “All my life I 
have been in critical situations, but this 
situation is not bad. Two weeks ago 
things were different, but now it is 
only a question of time. One naturally 
does not hurry preparations when con- 
ditions are against the enemy. That is 
what is happening now. All things are 
against the rebels. ... My wife said 
that I would surely die if I took the 
field. My answer was that I would 
sooner die c1 the field as a soldier than 
be caught in bed. Really, this revolt 
has improved my health. The change 
from civilian clothes to my old military 
uniform seems to have acted as a tonic. 
I am feeling much better than for many 
months.” 

General Adolfo de la Huerta: “The 
minute the Mexican revolution succeeds 
I, Adolfo de la Huerta, will step down 
from leadership and will become a plain 
citizen of Mexico, without title and 
without office. Then I will announce 
my candidacy for the office of President 
of Mexico, pledged on my honor to up- 
hold the Constitution and all constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

“If the votes of the majority of my 
fellow Mexicans are against me I| will 
retire cheerfully to private life. 

“We of the revolution are not fight- 
ing to make Adolfo de la Huerta—or 
any other man—President of Mexico 
by force of arms. I would not take 
the Presidency unless elected to it by 
the votes of my fellow citizens.” 
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Haunch, Paunch and Jowl* 
From the Ghetto to Allright- 
niks Row 


The Story. Meyer Hirsch tells the 
story of his life. First and foremost 
he was a Jew. Later he was-a pro- 
fessional Jew—the Jew in politics. 
On a keen December evening “in 
New York during the 
awkward age of its 
growth,” Meyer, only child of sweat- 
shop workers, grandson of a horse 
thief, returns from cheder (Hebrew 
school) to the 
in a 


ramshackle 
sprawling 


“two little dark rooms 


rear house, kerosene lamps, 
water from the yard pump, toilet in 
back yard not even enough 
crockery or eating things,” occupied 
by his parents and maternal uncle, 
Philip Gold. Nine years old, he is 
the brains of the Ludlow Street 


Gang. 


Days of gang-fights—war with the | 


Street Guerillas, with the 
(Irish gang)—study, petty 
thievery, incipient graft, the Syna- 
gogue. The gang was born “with a 
bit of the apple from the tree of 
knowledge in our mouths. Of sex 
mysteries there were none for me 

. soon it was a general thing 
for the gang to visit Allen Street”— 
home of prostitution. 

Educated at the City College, 
Meyer is to be a lawyer. He shuns 
the Ludlow Street Gang, which has 
grown and taken on a definite char- 
acter. “A nest of thieves.” But its 
members were such stuff as clients 
are made of and he maintains friendly 
relations, keeps in touch with their 
secrets, though seldom seen by them. 
Boolkie, gang leader, “said it will be 
a great thing for the gang to have its 
own mouthpiece.” 


Rivalry develops among members 
of the gang for Esther Brinn, 16, re- 
spected by all. Meyer becomes 
jealous. The passion persists even 
after she joins settlement work and 
until she marries Barney Finn, Irish 
reformer—a scandal to all the Jews. 

Meyer is admitted to the bar, en- 
joys a lucrative criminal practice, 
joins the local Tammany organiza- 
tion, exchanges services with Big 
Jim Halloran and Little Tom Hal- 
loran, local political bosses. 

“Dopie” Ikie Schneider, Archie 
Wotin, “Dago” Jack Marinari are 
arrested for murder and robbery. 
Meyer defends the boys—fellow- 


Essex 
Micks 





*Hauncs, Paunce anp Jowir—An Anony- 
mous Autobiography—Bomi ($3.00). 7 





gangsters. A planted juror causes a 
disagreement. Another trial brings 
with executive clemency 
The Republican 


conviction, 
as the last hope. 
Governor, believer in the maximum 
penalty, is adamant. The three men 
are electrocuted. But Meyer has his 
revenge on the Governor. 


Depressed by Esther’s marriage, 
Meyer goes to a call house with 
Margot, Riverside Drive _ street 
Both become very drunk. 
Madame Mina of the call house finds 
Meyer is a lawyer. Says Madame 
Mina: “Downstairs is the janitor 
woman, a widow. She’s got one girl, 
only 16. She’s been away for four 
days. She was with the ice-man’s 
girl. All evening the mother was 
after Jennie to tell where she’s been 
and what she has been doing. A mil- 
lionaire. You know the re- 
former. -Yes, that’s the name, 


an old fellow.” A rare, rich case! 
Off to the office. 


The merciless ex-Governor is a 
friend of the millionaire reformer. 
He calls on Meyer. Judge Martin 
Hussing of the Superior Criminal 
Court died the night before. Meyer 
agrees to quash the case in return 
for a certificate of appointment nam- 
ing Meyer Hirsch to fill the unexpired 
term of Judge Hussing. “Meyer 
Hirsch, Judge of the Superior Crim- 
inal Court.” 


Shortly thereafter Judge Hirsch 
marries his mistress, Gretel, who has 
been living with the Hirsch family. 
“Mother does not speak to Gretel.” 
Meyer’s political career is ended by 
the scandal. But he clings to the 
judgeship and he lives in “Allright- 
niks Row, Riverside Drive. . . 
The Ghetto called anyone who was 
well off—one who is all right in this 
world, that is, well fixed—allrightniks.” 
Meyer is well fixed—a great beast 
of a man. “Haunch, paunch and 
jowl” his enemies had called him. It 
pierced his hide a little, that name. 
He remembered it in critical mo- 
ments. 


walker. 


The Significance. The anonymous 
author writes with a bitter pen. His 
book is a slashing, venom-dipped ar- 


raignment of Jewry, heaving its 
stinking bulk out of a _ diseased 
ghetto. It is a savage, relentless, yet 


unimpassioned, picture. The style is 
violent, unembellished. A crammed, 
stark, narrative. Many of the char- 
acters are recognizable. 








Henry Seidel Canby 
This Academician Is Also a 
Good Journalist 


Henry Seidel Canby, best known, per- 
haps, as Editor of the Literary Review 
of the New York Evening Post, pos- 
sesses unquenchable vitality, indulges in 
innumerable activities. He still gives 
a course at Yale University, to which 
he formerly gave all of his time as 
Professor of English. He writes es- 
says, book reviews and, on special occa- 
sions, novels. He is an editorial ad- 
visor for Harper Brothers. He lec- 
tures—and doubtless does many other 
things of which a former pupil of his 
does not know. 


Dr. Canby is small, agile, precise. 
He does not mince words and his opin- 
ions are expressed positively and with 
fervor. He talks rapidly and with 
clear meaning; but he is also a good 
listener. He has never allowed his aca- 
demic knowledge to interfere with a 
really unusual sense of journalism; but 
he has never allowed journalism to run 
away with his sense of true criticism, 
based upon his academic training. Per- 
haps he can be rated as our only aca- 
demic journalist. His admirations are 
sometimes odd considering his back- 
ground, He has praised Sherwood An- 
derson and found reason to admire 
Black Oxen., 


Dr. Canby was born in Wilmington, 
Del. He was graduated from and took 
his post graduate work at Yale Uni- 
versity. For a time he was assistant 
editor of the Yale Review. During the 
War he was busy with liaison work. 
His books include discussions of the 
short story, a novel, Our House, collec- 
tions of essays and editions of one sort 
or another. 


This determined little man has be- 
come a very definite, powerful and 
stable influence in the world of Ameri- 
can letters. He does not make enemies. 
He is honest, fair-minded, sincere. 
Also, he is a hard worker. At the 
present time he is moving into a new 
home which he has built for his wife 
and family on the outskirts of New 
Haven, near the home of his play- 
wright brother-in-law, Lee Wilson 
Dodd. He commutes from New Haven 
to his office in New York City. It is 
said he has learned that he can write 
a short essay each week in just the two 
hours it takes him to travel from New 
Haven to New York. Who will say 
that this is not literary efficiency, and 
what banker can claim better organiza- 
tion? j. B. 
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Parbleu! 
Books and Perfumery Ad- 


vertisements 


A book written completely in an un- 
known tongue tends somewhat to lack 
interest. The average American will 
go docilely to listen to a play in Rus- 
sian or Italian or French, though the 
nicer turns of phrase leave him relative- 
ly cold. There are always redeeming 
features. There are the coiling hands 
of Duse. There is the highly cultivated 
naturalness of the Moscow players. 
There are the snakes and daggers and 
dark shadows of the Grand Guignol. 


A library differs from a theatre. The 
printed page is not particularly en- 
livening unless you can read what is 
printed thereon. After all, most books 
are only sparsely adorned with illustra- 
tions. The reading matter persists in 
obtruding itself. The same person who 
will march rejoicingly off to a per- 
formance of Ghosts in Italian prefers 
to read it in an English translation 
rather than an Italian text or the orig- 
inal Scandinavian. We may be stirred 
to the depths by The Cherry Orchard 
as performed by the Russians; a pe- 
rusal of the same play in its mother 
tongue may be accomplished without 
agitation. 

On the other hand, we do like our 
English diluted. A few words here 
and there in italics harm no one and 
give the reader a good deal of innocent 
pleasure. French is the most accustomed 
seasoning. A good round French oath 
makes all the difference, particularly 
in a detective story. Arséne Lupin is 
nowhere so redoubtable as where he 
breaks into his native idiom. A good 
part of the art of translation consists 
in knowing when not to translate. The 
result is that practically any current 
translation from the French reads like 
a perfumery advertisement on a theatre 
program. 

Though French, wielded by such 
masters of the interposed Gallicism as 
W. J. Locke, Booth Tarkington, Leon- 
ard Merrick, is the most insidious in- 
vader of the English novel, the other 
tongues are not backward in their oc- 
casional donation of a cryptic phrase. 
Villains are at almost any moment like- 
ly to break out with a brisk donner- 
wetter, What would a volume by 
Fannie Hurst be thought of without an 
occasional lapse into some good ex- 
pressive Yiddish? Haunch, Paunch and 
Jowl is plentifully spattered with the 
colorfully Hebraic. 

All this is partly true for the per- 
fectly sound artistic reason that it 
helps you remember that a Dago is 
Italian, a Grand Duke Russian, a Sheik 
Arabic, a waiter French. It keeps you 
from losing sight of the environment 








TIME 


in which the events narrated take place. 
But an even more fundamental reason 
is that we like to be able to convince 
ourselves of familiarity with the un- 
familiar. The French phrase becomes 
a mark of confidence in us and in the 
extent of our linguistics—particularly 
if it is discreetly translated in the next 
sentence, It is just one more of those 
little touches that make us feel fifty 
per cent cleverer than anyone else 
thinks us. 
>. Ae. 


New Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the trend 
of critical opinion: 


THe Man Wuo Was Goop—Leonard 
Merrick—Dutton ($1.90). Leonard 
Merrick does only a few things and 
he always does them in the same way. 
That he usually manages to give them 
an original tang is high tribute to his 
unexcelled craftsmanship. In this book 
most of the old situations reassert them- 
selves a little over-assiduously. There 
is the second-rate theatrical troupe and 
its provincial lodging houses. There 
is poverty-stricken Virtue roaming the 
London streets for chapters in search 
of shelter and employment. There is 
sentiment, barrels of it, verging narrow- 
ly on the sugary. But there is more 
than the usual amount of intense drama. 
The strong silent physician who loves 
and loses is a new face in the gallery 
of Merrick. The situation of the nurse 
who gives her life for the child of the 
man who had betrayed her is a new 
venture into melodrama. On the whole, 
a book for the true believer in its 
author, but not one to win him new 
disciples. 


Tue Kinc Versus WarGRAVE—J. S. 
Fletcher — Knopf ($2.00). Marco 
Graff, teacher of languages, one No- 
vember morning was found stabbed to 
the heart in his London flat. Beautiful 
Gemma Graffi, living with him as his 
granddaughter, had vanished. A ver- 
dict of willful murder was brought 
against her by a coroner’s jury. Our 
hero, Adrian Graye, medical student, 
who happened along in the fog at the 
psychological moment, nevertheless be- 
lieved her innocent. So did John Wir- 
lescombe, noted detective. All of which 
made things interesting when the miss- 
ing Gemma turned up again seven years 
later as Lady Wargrave, widow of one 
baronet, mother of another. The ver- 
dict of murder still stood against her, 
in spite of looks, money, title. Mr. J. 
S. Fletcher turns out mystery stories 
at a dizzy rate, all of them ingenious, 
skillfully constructed, plausible. This 
one is no exception. 













CINEMA 


——____—_ 








The New Pictures 


Black Oxen. The wave of com- 
ment blown up by Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton’s novel washed it imme- 
diately into the movies. To play it, 
Corinne Griffith and Conway Tearle 
were summoned. They managed to 
do some rather effective acting in a 
moderately uninteresting play. The 
plot, of course, discusses the rejuven- 
ation of Mme. Zattiany and her ab- 
sorbing effect on Lee Clavering, 
newspaper columnist. 


Pleasure Mad. When the produt- 
ers forget that their films are manu- 
factured for the projection room o} 
a theatre and not for a pulpit there 
is apt to be dullness. The lesson for 
this particular evening is the parable 
of the poor family who suddenly 
found themselves wealthy. Scrutinizing 
of the title enables one to guess the 
outcome. 


Reno. Those who witness this 
film and take it seriously might just 
as well decide never to get married 
at all. Rupert Hughes has perceived 
that the conflicting State divorce 
laws are far too complicated for the 
American citizen who goes in for 
marriage as a comprehensive study. 
He may be married in one state, 
bigamous in another and, after sup- 
porting his fair share of wives for a 
number of years, find that he has 
been a bachelor all his life. All these 
arguments Mr. Hughes has woven 
into a singularly tedious picture. 
The spectacular absurdity of his dis- 
posal of the villain (the hero throws 
him into a boiling Yellowstone gey- 
ser, the geyser evinces internal 
retching and active nausea, the vil- 
lain is spewed several hundred feet 
in the air) provides a grotesque con- 
clusion. One gathers that Mr. 
Hughes favors either a national code 
of divorce laws or a wider distribu- 
tion of geysers. 


Through the Dark. To those who 
have learned through long acquaint- 
ance with the cinema that crooks 
have hearts of gold, the moral of this 
film will undoubtedly appeal. A 
simple boarding school girl assists 
a criminal to escape from San Quen- 
tin prison by a pleasantly incredible 
device; drawn into his underworld 
life, she finally regenerates him with 
her love. On the face of it such a 
yarn seems almost impossibly cine- 
mesque. Colleen Moore manages to 
make it plausible in spots. 
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New Plays 


Kid Boots. In these columns last 
week was a comment to the effect that 
Mary Jane McKane was the captain of 
the current musical troupe. This state- 
ment is hereby withdrawn. Kid Boots 
deposes Mary Jane; furthermore it 
numbers only Sally and Good Morning 
Dearie among its competitors in general 
excellence for five years past. 

Eddie Cantor is, of course, the master 
ef ceremonies. He is_ inordinately 
funny. The only criticism brought 
against him was that his virtually per- 
manent possession of the stage made 
a monotony of merriment. 

Mary Eaton’s name is prominently 
displayed in the electric illumination 
above the playhouse. Her fine flavor of 
respectability made an excellent foil for 
Cantor’s semi-Rabelaisian style of tur- 
bulence. 

The remainder of the show is spread 
with a prodigal profusion that only 
Florenz Ziegfeld can maintain. There 
are numerous minor luminaries of mus- 
ical comedy in the cast, an unobtru- 
sive plot, a succession of amiable melo- 
dies. In fact the only objection that 
can be raised against the show is the 


practical impossibility of obtaining 
tickets. 
The New York Herald: “Kid Boots 


will more than fill the void left in our 
midst by Sally.” 


The Spook Sonata. August Strind- 
berg, Eugene O’Neil, Robert Edmond 
Jones, Kenneth MacGowan and Clare 
Eames contributed their considerable 
capabilities toward the production of 
this play. When it was all over and 
the curtain down, the rest of the group 
might well have turned and leveled ac- 
cusing fingers at Strindberg. He wrote 
a play which is virtually incomprehen- 
sible. Various supernatural beings as- 
semble and a certain villainous ancient 
is strangled by a mummified old 
woman. In the final act the hero ad- 
monishes the audience to be good be- 
cause man’s sins will seek him out. 
While the moral is clear, the preceding 
fable lurks in a deep obscurity. 


Alexander Wollcott: “Seditiously ec- | 


centric, elliptical and singularly baf- 
fling.” 


The Song and Dance Man. George 
M. Cohan sits on the box and drives 


a triple tandem. He is author, pro- | 


ducer and star. 

AutHor. Mr. Cohan has selected a 
theme which he knows most min- 
utely. He has written of the life, 
the longing, the success, the disappoint- 
ment of the Theatre. He has selected 
a character which he himself played in 
real life—the song and dance man of 








the vaudeville circuits. He has posited 
as his thematic philosophy the princi- 
ple that people of the Theatre can never 
shift allegiance to love or to the world 
of: business. After years of waiting, 
his song and dance man hears the knock 
of opportunity on the door that leads 
to Broadway success. Failing miserably 
in his try-out, he enters business to pay 


| a debt. Three years later, a completely 


successful man of affairs, he climbs 





Grorce M. Conan 
He ts a tricuspid star 


down from his office stool and returns 
to the vagabond life of the meaner 


| music halls. 


Love interest is reserved for the lit- 
tle girl who has her chance coincident- 
ally with his. Five years later she is 


| the reigning success of New York. Her 








artist fiancé persuades her to leave the 
stage. Her old song and dance man 
turns up from nowhere, tells his story, 
persuades the artist that the girl’s true 
happiness lies jointly in marriage and 
musical comedy. 

Propucer. Mr, Cohan’s genius glows 
least brilliantly in his production. His 
settings are only moderately effective; 
his cast, uneven; his direction, occa- 
sionally rheumatic. 

Actor. There have been those who 
questioned his competence as an actor. 
Even the most meticulous of these 
bounded onto the band wagon after the 
opening performance. Mr. Cohan gives 
as shrewd, as amusing, as sentient a 
performance as any yet revealed this 
season. 

Heywood Broun: “The best thing 
which Cohan has written for the Thea- 
tre since Seven Keys to Baldpate... 
The performance is perfect.” 
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The Best Plays 


These are the plays which in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most 
important : 


Drama 


Tue Biue Birp—The fantastic mag- 
nificence of Maeterlinck in a _ con- 
spicuously well-dressed revival. 


Tue Lapy—The drumhead of old- 
fashioned melodrama perfectly pounded 
by Mary Nash and a well trained 
troupe. ‘ 

LaucH, Ciown, Laucu—Largely 
owing to the performance of Lionel 
Barrymore, the old, old story of the 
woebegone clown is again successfully 
in our midst. 

In THE Next Room—For those to 
whom mystery is the salt of theatrical 
diversion. 


RosEANNE—An admirable interlude, 
if your interest in Negroes extends be- 
yond cakewalk comedy. 


Rarn—A highly sexed and angry tor- 
rent against South Sea missionaries. 
Jeanne Eagels guides the flood with 
notable distinction. 

Saint Joan—Bernard Shaw accord- 
ing the Theatre Guild the honor of 
first presenting to the world his charac- 
teristic chronicle of the Maid. 

Sun Up—A cruder side of American 
life among the poor whites of the 
Southern mountains. 

TARNISH—Showing the crop of tares 
which grow in the fields where wild 
oats fall. 


Comedy 


CyRANO DE Bercerac—Walter Hamp- 
den’s virtuosity astonishing even his 
most fervent admirers in Rostand’s 
modern classic. 

MEET THE WIFE—A satirical domestic 
farce on the trouser-wearing wife. 

Tue Nervous Wrecx—Slapstick rat- 
tling against the ribs of the determined 
valetudinarian. 


Tue Porrers—Vivid flashes of satire 
striking at the all-American domestic 
dumb-bell—the husband. 

THe Swan—Like taking tea with 
Royalty. Discusses the ethics of mar- 
riage between a Princess and a tutor. 

THe Sone anp Dance Man—Re- 
viewed in this -issue. 

Aren’t WE ALL?—Strictly English 
satire on the more obvious impossibil- 
ities of the marriage custom. 


Song and Dance 


Epicures in musical comedy will find 
the following items from the current 
menu most delectable: Kid Boots, 
Poppy, Mary Jane McKane, The Music 
Box Revue, The Ziegfeld Follies, Run- 
nin’ Wild, 
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MUSIC 








Scotti’s Jubilee 


An emotional scene was witnessed at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Man- 
hattan, the other evening. Officially it 
was a special performance of La Tosca 
given to celebrate Antonio Scotti’s 25th 
season with the company. Jeritza was 
Tosca; Fleta, Cavaradossi; and Scotti 
himself, the villain Scarpia. It was 
in this rdéle that he sang his first 
American performance on December 
27, 1899. 


After the last curtain had fallen to 
thunderous applause —applause had 
thundered all evening—no one in the 
audience arose to leave. It was under- 
stood that speeches and gift presenta- 
tions would take place. The curtain 
rose again; and now was seen Scotti 
in evening clothes, surrounded by all the 
principals of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. An uproar! People shouted, 
clapped their hands. In the boxes sat 
two primadonnas who had sung Tosca 
to Scotti’s Scarpia, Geraldine Farrar 
and Marcella Sembrich. They ap- 
plauded with memories of many a tri- 
umphal performance. 


On ‘display were testimonials pre- 
sented to the baritone: a gold medal 
from the management of the Metro- 
politan; gold and silver loving cups 
from the Board of Directors, the other 
artists of the company and music lovers 
of New York; good wishes engraved 
on parchment from the Metropolitan 
Opera and Real Estate Company; a 
gold match box and cigarette case from 
the Metropolitan Opera Club. Acting 
Mayor Hulbert presented a flag of the 
City of New York. 


Then Otto Hermann Kahn, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, made 
a speech. Said he: “Instead of ad- 
dressing you [Scotti] in dry, measured 
terms, the right way to handle this cere- 
mony would be a pantomime with 
music, somewhat on the lines of Coq 
dOr. I ought to stand here going 
through the motions of making a speech, 
while lovely voices with lovely music 
sing an ode to Scotti and lovely women 
place a laurel wreath upon your brow. 
I throw this out as a suggestion for 
my successor at your 50-year jubilee.” 


Scotti bowed appreciatively at this 
portent of long life and career. 


An extraordinary episode was the 
appearance on the stage of Thomas Mc- 
Dermott, an ice dealer of Jersey City. 
Mr. McDermott is an opera goer, 
though not of the Golden Horseshoe 
variety. For years he has listened to 
the opera from a seat high in the family 


‘circle, where, be it observed, the acous- 


tics are particularly fine. He has heard 
almost every performance in which 








Scotti has sung. He began a speech 
of homage to Scotti, but had spoken 
only a few words when emotion over- 
came him, and he could only clasp 
Scotti’s hands. : 

Flowers rained down and shouts of 
“bravo” reéchoed. 

And Scotti? This fellow of wisdom, 





© Paul Thompson 
Orto Hermann Kaun 
His speech was suggestive 


wit and a sardonic smile, lost his cus- 
tomary poise in this outburst. A look 
of embarrassment and shyness was on 
his face, which is of that long, rather 
gaunt cast seen often in Italians. He 
bowed and stammered. He spoke a few 
heavily accented words of appreciation 
to the audience, and then spread out his 
arms, signifying that words failed him. 
There followed a gala dinner at the 
Biltmore Hotel. There the Italian 
Ambassador presented the baritone with 
the order of San Maurizio and Lazzare, 
conferred by the King of Italy. 


New Operas 


In Manhattan, two new operas in one 
performance were given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, La Habanera, by 
Raoul Laparra, and J Compagnacci, by 
Primo Riccitelli. These represent an 
important part of Mr. Gatti’s novelties 
for the season. 


. . . 


La Habanera is one of those Spanish 
operas written by Frenchmen, of which 
Carmen is the grand type. It represents 
those characteristic Spanish dance 
rhythms accompanying a bitter tragedy. 











Ramon loved the girl whom his brother 
Pedro had successfully wooed, and one 
day while the lilting strains of the 


Habanera sounded, Ramon stabbed 
Pedro. But Pedro before he died swore 
that he would come back to haunt his 
brother, would come back while the 
Habanera sounded. He did. The 
ghost, strumming a guitar, appeared to 
the murderer, while three blind musi- 
cians played the Habanera. And the 
wraith told Ramon that unless he con- 
fessed his crime, he, the spectre, would 
return and claim the living bride. Ra- 
mon could not bring himself to con- 
fess, and so while he and the young 
woman knelt over the grave of Pedro, 
she, not knowing of the crime, to pray 
for the dead man, and he, pretending to, 
unseen ghostly arms embraced her and 
drew her down and she died. 

This gloomy tale is, of course, made 
for music, and the gay Habanera min- 
gled fantastically with tones and orches- 
trations of sombre tragedy. 


The tale which is embodied in J Com- 
pagnaccit (“The Evil Companions”) is 
laid in Florence during the days of 
Savonarola and around the historical 
episode in which the reformer monk 
defied his enemies to trial by fire. He 
and a rival monk would walk through 
a blazing pyre, the one who emerged 
unscathed would be pronounced by 
Heaven to be right. 

A zealot of the Savonarola party has 
affanced his daughter to a fellow puri- 
tan. She is loved by a young gallant of 
the worldly party. The wedding is 
about to take place. Outside, the trial 
by fire is about to begin. The young 
gallant enters by a chimney. There is 
a disturbance. The gallant makes a 
bargain with the zealot father. If 
the trial by fire does not take place, he 
shall have the girl. The compact is no 
more thari sealed when a deluge of rain 
outside extinguishes the flames in which 
the test was to be made, and the ordeal 
cannot be held. 

The music by Riccitelli was capable 
and at times brilliant, but never deep or 
abiding. 








ART 





Demonstrators 


Department stores have for many 
years popularized the institution of 
practical demonstration of household 
arts and feminine complexions. It re- 
mained for the New Society of Artists 
in Manhattan to apply practical demon- 
stration to the fine arts. The New So- 
ciety announced its second annual series 
of demonstrations. 

At these affairs prominent artists ex- 


































hibit themselves actively at work and 
afterwards each delivers a lecture on 
his particular branch of the arts. At 
the first of the demonstrations, George 
Luks painted a portrait in oils. At the 
second, Albert Steiner, was scheduled 
to make several drawings; at the third 
and last Mahonri Young will model a 
bust of Joseph Pennell—Pennell, from 
the life. 

Nothing could be more appropriate 
than for Mr. Pennell to sit as model 
at one of these demonstrations. He is 
Secretary of the New Society, and one 
of its tutelary geniuses. Art and art 
societies are two of his chief businesses 
in life and he takes them very, very 
seriously. In announcing the demon- 
strations to take place at the Anderson 
Galleries, he said: “We regard the 
work as distinctly educational, inas- 
much as the general public is ignorant 
of the actual processes which go to 
make a work of art... . It was shown 
last year that the people are intensely 
interested in watching the wheels go 
round, as it were.” 

Joseph Pennell is unique in American 
Art. He was a great friend and stu- 
dent of Whistler’s, which fact no one 
has ever been allowed to forget. Pen- 
nell himself is an etcher and litho- 
grapher of talent. 

He has always been interested in 
forming societies, and, once they are 
formed, in giving lectures on engrav- 
ng and etching to the people he has 
hus got together. If he can find no 
societies to address, he is glad to speak 
in a museum or Art school. When 
times are dull, he does not scorn to in- 
struct a ladies’ club. 

Pennell with his white beard, with his 
fong thin hands waving indefinitely into 
the chaotic void of public darkness, 
should be at his best posing for a bust 
in the New Society. 


Bellows’ Christ 


Besides its demonstrations, the New 
Society is holding its fifth annual ex- 
hibition—two hundred examples of 
painting, drawing and sculpture by the 
so-called radical group of 48 who broke 
away from the principles ef the Aca- 
demy. The _ exhibifion is striking 
enough, Goya-esque in coloring and gen- 
erally bizarre in conception. 

There are major contributions by 
Rockwell Kent, George Luks, Randall 
Davey, John Sloan, Maurice Sterne, 
Gari Melchers, William J. Glackens, 
George Bellows. 

The piece de resistance for the critics 
was Bellows’ Crucifixion. There, set 
amid violent lights and shadows, with 
“portentous storm clouds swirling over 
Calvary,” a gaunt, muscular, physical 
Christ depends from the cross. The 
sweet Christ, the mild Christ, the frail 
Christ are not there. He is a tremen- 
dous peasant fellow. His muscles bulge. 
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His members are large, cumbrous, 
powerful, those of a toiler, of a great 
struggler. On his face are the pass- 
ing marks of the death agony, the last 
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Josern PENNELL 
“The public is ignorant’’ 


contortions of pain passing in the peace 
of unconsciousness. 

“Tt has not been so before” is the 
universal cry. ‘Whence comes the 
Christ? Is he a fitting leader for us 
refined and sanctimonious folk?” Bel- 
lows’ Christ makes no reply. Bellows 
says he did not strive for an outlandish 
effect, a strange interpretation in paint- 
ing the picture. 

Meanwhile the artistic laity, the pillars 
of Art, rush to attend the exhibition. 
Those who saw the “varnishing” of Bel- 
lows’ Christ include Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Condé Nast, Frank Mun- 
sey, Paul D. Cravath, Thomas W. La- 
mont, Herbert B. Swope, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Pulitzer, Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. John 
H. Hammond, Mrs. August Belmont. 


Craftsmen-Players 


Craftsmen from Oberammergau vis- 
ited Manhattan and in a short time sold 
$65,000 of their wares. The craftsmen 
were Passion Players because in the 
year 1167 the great emperor Barbarossa 
founded the play and the people of 
Oberammergau solemnly vowed to dra- 
matize the “Passion” of Christ once 
every decade—a promise which was 
broken only by the Great War. Be- 
tween plays, these men ply their trades 
of potters, carvers, painters. 

They have just finished their first 
exhibition in America—in New York, 
and the success of this will determine 
the future of the Players. There is no 





doubt that financially the exhibition was 
i success—$65,000 being cleared by the 
Players. People flocked and bought 
generously in spite of the high prices. 

The art of the Players was simple 
and except in one or two instances sing- 
ularly uninspired. Anton Lang is a 
simple old man, and as he stood behind 
a railing surrounded by crowds while 
he autographed his photographs, he 
looked rather bewildered and unhappy. 

From Manhattan the Passion Players 
set out to sell their craftsmanship in 
other American cities—Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston. 


EDUCATIO 














Consolidated Schools 


The one-room school is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Citizens in every State of 
the Union have been aware of the 
change. They have seen the little 
white (or, by tradition, red) buildings 
at the cross-roads falling into decay; 
they have seen larger brick buildings 
replacing them at central points; and 
they have met buses on the hard roads 
conveying pupils from considerable dis- 
tances to the new seats of instruction. 
But few have known that it was a 
nation-wide affair, few have known that 
it had a long history behind it. 

Bulletin No. 41 (1923) of the Bur- 
eau of Education of the Department of 
the Interior at Washington tells the 
story with charts and statistics. It is 
entitled Consolidation of Schools and 
Transportation of Pupils, and its author 
is J. F. Abel, Assistant in Rural Edu- 
cation. 

The problem of rural education is 
difficult, in view of the fact that the 
{8,000,000 young people between the 
ages of 5 and 20 are scattered over an 
immense territory under extremely 
varied social and physical conditions. 
Two years. ago one-fourth of the rural 
pupils in the U. S. attended one-room 
schools, which numbered 187,951. The 
aim of educan'rs now—local, town, 
county, state an4 national—is to de- 
crease that number, and to increase the 
number of institutions like the follow- 
ing, which Mr Abel gives as typical: 

“A school located at or near the 
center of a natural community, the re- 
sultant of a combination of a number 
of smaller schools each of which has 
given up its identity as an administra- 
tive school unit, maintaining full-grade 
and high-school courses. Offering a di- 
versified curriculum, housed in a mod- 
ern plant equipped for giving effective- 
ly the courses offered, transporting 
to and from school by safe and sanitary 
methods the pupils that live too far 
from the school building to walk, and 
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functioning as a center for community 
activities.” 

The weaknesses of the one-room 
school are numerous, including “the 
difficulty of proper grading, the limited 
time that can be given each class or 
grade, the limited social experience 
and the lack of incentive in the small 
groups.” 

Mr. Abel finds five financial advan- 
tages in consolidation. 1). It “serves 


to concentrate the school revenues of a | 


given area at one or a few points.” 2). 
It “helps to distribute the burden of 
school taxation more equitably over 
the larger area.” 3). It “offers the 
possibility of arranging better units for 
the apportionment of school funds.” 
4). “State and Federal aid for educa- 
tion can better be focused through the 
media of larger schools.” 5). “In some 
cases it cost less to maintain the con- 
solidated school than the one-room 
schools that were united to form it.” 

Readers of Mr. Abel’s Bulletin will 
probably be surprised to learn that the 
idea of consolidation and transporta- 
tion is 80 years old. But they will hard- 
ly be surprised to learn that New 
England, and particularly Massachu- 
setts, generated the idea. The town, 
or township, was the first unit to dis- 
place the unsatisfactory “district.” In 
New England, where the town was the 
unit of local control in all departments 
of life, districts were abolished as early 
as 1840; and in 1869 the first step 
towards community transportation of 
pupils was taken. 

The systems of consolidation vary in 
different states. Mr. Abel has classified 
them: 

1) Those in which the town or town- 
ship unit has been a considerable factor 
in consolidation, These include New 
England, Michigan, New Jersey, In- 
diana, Ohio, North Dakota. 


2) Those in which the county as a 
unit is a considerable factor in bring- 
ing about consolidation. They are Utah, 
Louisiana, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Florida, Virginia, New 
Mexico. 

3) Those states in which consolida- 
tion is being effected through a district 
system. They are Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, South Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
West Virginia. 

4) States that have relatively little 
consolidation. They are New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Arizona, Nevada. 

5) States that have so provided for 
secondary education as to make the 
need for consolidation of elementary 
sciools less keenly felt. They are Illi- 
nois and California. 

6) Consolidation under the State 
system of Delaware. 





RELIGION 


Episcopal Theology 


Developments in the theological bat- 
tle were: 

Dallas, Tex. Bishop Moore stated 
that the Rev. Lee W. Heaton would 
not be brought to trial for heresy “at 
this time” because certain persons of 
higher ecclesiastical rank in the Epis- 
copal Church apparently shared Mr. 
Heaton’s views. Bishop Moore’s action 
points again to 

William Lawrence, Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts. As soon as_ theological 
strife broke out among Episcopalians, 
public opinion strongly asserted itself 
against prosecuting for heresy any in- 
conspicuous priest while there existed 
Bishops of pronounced “liberal” views. 
Most bishops are conservative. But 
one bishop — William Lawrence* — 
stands out as a champion of theological 
tolerance. His attitude is clearly pre- 
sented in a booklet entitled Fifty Years. 
In 50 years of priesthood, says the 
Massachusetts bishop, he has seen most 
revolutionary changes in the thought 
of mankind. This has taught him that 
change is an element of human life. It 
is not to be feared. It is to be used. 
“No discovery of science has taken 
from us our faith,” but “when we 
realize how our conception of the uni- 
verse has been enlarged ten thousand 
times, we have a conception of God ten 
thousand times greater, nobler and 
more spiritual than was that of our 
fathers.” Hence, although he believes 
in the usefulness of creeds, Bishop 
Lawrence refuses to insist on the lit- 
eral interpretation of any creed, or of 
the Bible. 

For example, although he is person- 
ally inclined to accept the traditional 
idea of the Virgin Birth, he says it is 
not essential to Episcopal faith. 

Before conservatives in the Episcopal 
Church can begin to purge it of so- 
called “heretics” they must settle with 
Bishop Lawrence. 

Catholic reaction to the dissensions 
is that “Protestantism has utterly 
failed.” This idea was voiced last 
week in sermons and articles. 

“Permissive Creeds,” in place of 
obligatory, is the proposal of the Fac- 
ulty of the Episcopal Theological 
School, of Cambridge, Mass., of which 
Bishop Lawrence was once head. Thus, 
creeds with and without affirmation of 
the Virgin Birth, would be accepted by 
the Church. “The Church is greater 








*William Lawrence was born in Boston in 
1850 and became Bishop of Massachusetts in 
1893 after ten years as professor and dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School. He is chair- 
man of the trustees of both St. Marks and 
Groton schools. In his book he says: “My 
father was a successful merchant and manu- 
facturer, but was at heart a farmer. 
He financed the emigrants to make Kansas a 
free State—hence ‘Lawrence,’ Kansas. My 
boyhood . . . was saturated with Christian 
piety.” 











than the creeds.” This idea coincides 
with Bishop Lawrence’s famous utter- 
ance: “I cannot define the Triune God,” 
and, from a different point of view 
with Voltaire’s remark: “I will believe 
in God if you will stop trying to define 
him.” Liberals contend that the spirit 
of Jesus cannot be caught and per- 
petually held in any immutable creed. 


Now the Day is Over 


Sabine Baring-Gould was within 26 
days of 90 last week when he died in 
Devonshire. Of all writers he was the 
most fecund. His 147 works include 
novels, lives of the saints in 15 vol- 
umes, fairy-tales, autobiography (A 
Demon Churchman) and, above all, 
hymns. Two hymns universal in the 
Protestant world are his, viz.: Now the 
Day is Over and Onward, Christian 
Soldiers. 

When a vicar in Yorkshire, Baring- 
Gould fell in love with a mill-hand, 
sent her to school, married her, wrote 
(as a novel) the story of his romance 
(Through Fire and Flame), scandal- 
ized the conservatives. 


Doctors Favored 


Faith-healing was debated at Lam- 
beth Conference, 1920. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury appointed their 
Lordships the Bishops of Oxford, 
Liverpool, St. Albans and Southwark 
to investigate. Their Lordships have 
now reported. They say that “no sick 
person must look to a clergyman to do 
what it is a physician’s or surgeon’s 
duty to do.” They add that it is the 
Church’s duty to assist doctors to com- 
bat disease in God’s name, “The phy- 
sician is conscious that he is working 
with a mysterious partner inherent in 
life which we call vis medicatrix na- 
turae, or the tendency of an established 
system to recover its equilibrium.” 
Priest and doctor can join in the en- 
couragement and sustenance of this 
“vis,” this “will to live.” 

Associated with the Bishops were 
such eminent physicians as Sir Thomas 
Allbutt, Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones, 
Drs. William Brown, J. A. Hatfield, 
Jane Walker. They heard evidence on 
behalf of Christian Science and other 
forms of faith-healing. But their ver- 
dict was flatly in favor of doctors. 


Chapter 8 


In the eighth chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John are these verses: 

4. They say unto him, Master, this 
woman was taken in adultery, in the 
very act. 

7.... He [Jesus] said unto them: 
“He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone at her.” 

11.... And Jesus said unto her: 





“Neither do I condemn thee; go, and 
sin no more.” 

The first eleven verses of St. John, 
Chapter 8, have long been considered 
spurious. In recent versions of the 
Bible they are usually printed in brack- 
ets. The American translation of the 
New Testament by Professor E. J. 
Goodspeed, University of Chicago 
(Time, Sept. 3), omits them. Profes- 
sor Goodspeed does not doubt the truth 
of the story, but is positive that it is not 
a part of the Gospel. 


Ninth Crusade 


Baccho! It was the Crusade of the 

Children, 

And they were marching with their 
songs and flowers 
To take Christ’s Sepulchre !* 

American children by the thousand 
are being enlisted for the so-called 
Ninth Crusade. Theirs is not to be a 
march over mountain and sea, but a 
“mental pilgrimage.” They are to res- 
cue the holy places by the nickels which 
they contribute through Sunday School 
agencies. 

The organization of the Ninth Cru- 
sade—of the children—is a means of 
arousing enthusiasm for giving finan- 
cial assistance to the Eastern Orthodox 
Patriarchatet of Jerusalem. Crusade 
“commanderies” exist in many states. 
Each district is commanded by a 
“knight” who appoints a “seneschal” in 
every Sunday School in the district. 
The seneschal enlists as many children 
as possible and dubs them Crusaders of 
the Shrine. If sufficient funds are col- 
lected by a district (“commanderie”), 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem will ac- 
knowledge the service by erecting a 
bronze memorial near one of the sacred 
spots. For example, Sunday School 
children of Philadelphia hope to have a 
tablet in the Church of the Nativity if 
the money which they collect can save 
this church from the infidel usurer. 

The Ninth Crusade is Protestant. A 
committee headed by Charles S. Mac- 
farland (of the Federal Council of 
Churches) and Bishop Manning of 
New York is in charge. It has offered 
to Sunday School children a prize for 
the best essay on The Meaning of the 
Holy Places. The prize is a trip to 
Jerusalem. . 


Van Dyke’s Pew 


As Geneva is the world-center of 
Calvinism, so Princeton is the shrine 
of Presbyterianism in America. For a 
century the Princeton Theological Sem- 





*From In April Once, a poem by William 
A. Percy dealing with incidents of the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, 13th Century. One band of 
children, led by faith, drowned themselves. 
Thousands were sold into slavery. 

+ An administrative division of the (Greek) 
Orthodox Church, which is custodian of places 
made sacred by Jesus’ bodily presence. 
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Dr. van Dyke 
“Count me out” 


inary has been the fountain-head of its 
theology. A_ stone’s-throw from the 
campus stands the First Presbyterian 
Church, where the Presidents of Prince- 
ton have worshipped. Of late, one pew 
has been rented by the Rev. Professor 
van Dyke, and occupied by him except 
when he was away preaching. But last 
week Dr. van Dyke wrote this letter: 


Howard E, Eldridge, Treasurer, 

First Presbyterian Church, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Dear Sir: Having had another Sunday 
spoiled by the bitter schismatic and unscrip- 
tural preaching of the stated supply of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Princeton, I 
desire to give up my pew in the church. The 
few Sundays that I have free from evangel- 
ical work to spend with my family are too 
precious to be wasted in listening to such dis- 
mal, bilious travesty of the gospel. We want 
to hear about Christ, the Son of God and the 
Son of Man, not about the Fundamentalists 
and Modernists, the only subject on which 
your stated supply seems have anything 
to say and on which most of what he says is 
untrue and malicious. Unti! he is done, count 
me out and give up my pew in the church. 
We want to worship Christ, our Saviour. 

(Signed) Henry van Dyke. 


The “stated supply” was the Rev. J. 
G. Machen, Assistant Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis in 
the Theological Seminary. He habit- 
ually attacks liberals, saying: “The 
Modernists believe what the great ene- 


| mies of the church 50 years ago believed, 


but they keep the traditional terminol- 
ogy. Their use of the old terminology 
is dishonorable. They have lost the 
conviction of the guiltiness of sin. 
There will be no revival until we have 
a new conviction of sin.” 

Dr. van Dyke is tired of hearing his 
friends and his son (Rev. Tertius van 
Dyke) called pagan and dishonorable 
men. 
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Medicine Man McCann 


Alfred .W. McCann was for years 
medicine man of The New York Globe. 
Frank Munsey bought the Globe, sunk 
it into his Sun, and Mr. McCann joined 
The Mail. Before the first week of 
the New Year was up, he had picked 
a fight with the entire medical profes- 
sion. His battlefield is tuberculosis of 
the lungs. 

There exists a “lime starvation” 
treatment, which consists of getting or- 
ganic lime into the blood. Mr. McCann 
asserts that the customary sanatorium 
treatment arrests only 22% of tubercu- 
losis cases, taken at early stages, and 
treated under ideal conditions, whereas, 
for 12 years, the “lime starvation” cure 
has arrested an average of 68%, taken 
at serious stages, and treated while pa- 
tients continued to do their regular 
work. Mr. McCann asserts that the 
suppression of this cure reveals “the 
abysmal inertia of the medical profes- 


sion with respect to a disease so 
clumsily and inefficiently attacked.” 

He supports his charges by two 
quotations—one from Dr. John F. 


Murphy, in whose memory a hospital 
is being built in Chicago: “In fact it 
{outrageously neglected treatment of 
tuberculosis] borders on a crime.” The 
other quotation is from Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, Harvard: “I know from my 
own certain knowledge that the vast 
majority of physicians in Massachu- 
setts cannot make a diagnosis of early 
tuberculosis. I do not believe that one- 
tenth of the physicians in any State 
can tell incipient tuberculosis when 
they see it from physicial signs.” 

Mr. McCann concludes that the ob- 
structionist tactics of the American 
Medical Association keep 10,000,000 
American sufferers from hope of re- 
covery. This is a statement that may 
be characterized as fantastic. 


Athletic Longevity 

Harvard men who wear the rowing 
“H” have a longer span of life than 
the American experience Tables predict 
for the average man. 

William H. Geer, Harvard director 
of physical education, reported ‘to an 
Athletic Research Society meeting in 
Atlanta as follows: In a group of 159 
oarsmen who rowed between 1852 and 
1900, 67 had died in 1920; the total 
number of years lived by them plus the 
probable number of years to be lived 
was 7,389 years. According to the life- 
expectancy tables there would have been 
96 deaths and a total of only 6,709 years 
lived. 

The conclusion drawn from Mr. 
Geer’s limited survey is that the popu- 
lar myth according to which good 
athletes die young, is false. 
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SCIENCE 


A. A. A. S. 


The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science concluded 
its congress at Cincinnati (Time, 
Dec. 31, Jan. 7). 

Important events and disclosures: 

Mathematician Wins. A _ $1,000 
prize, for the most valuable contribu- 
tion to science presented at the cur- 
rent meetings, was awarded to Dr. 
Leonard E. Dickson, Professor of 
Mathematics at the University of Chi- 
cago. His achievement was a general 
mathematical theory including as 
special cases certain fundamental 
branches, such as quaternions and 
vector analysis. It is comparable in 
importance to the so-called calculus 
of Ricci and Levi Civita, which 
formed the mathematical basis for 
Einstein’s general relativity theory. 
Unfortunately, these theories are so 
abstruse that only the trained mathe- 
matician can penetrate their myste- 
ries. Laymen must take on faith the 
fact that all branches of modern sci- 
ence depend upon highly complex 
mathematical tools, as is evidenced by 
the judgment of the committee on 
award, which represented several 
sciences. 

Dr. Dickson, aged 49, studied at 
Texas, Chicago, Leipzig, Paris, is 
internationally known. He is the only 
American mathematician who is a 
corresponding member of the French 
Academy of Science. 

High Altitude Rocket. Dr. Robert 
H. Goddard, Professor of Physics at 
Clark University, declaring that the 
discharge of a rocket which might 
reach the moon or a planet is entirely 
feasible on the basis of experiments 
already made, called for support in 
order that actual trial flights may be 
made this coming year, and that 
America may retain her lead in me- 
teorology. 

The rocket offers great opportuni- 
ties for making photographs and 
meteorological records above the 20- 
30 mile stratum beyond the range of 
airplanes. Once it gets free of the 
earth’s atmosphere moreover, it 
would operate still better, as its max- 
imum efficiency is in a vacuum. Dr. 
Goddard makes no Jules Verne pre- 
dictions for future interplanetary 
communication by passenger-carry- 
ing cars, but he does definitely aver 
that there are no insuperable obsta- 
cles to this first modest mechanical 
attempt to reach other worlds than 
our own, 

Vitamins. Two new vitamins, “Bios 
I” and “Bios II,” have been found 
by Dr. W. Lash Miller, Professor of 
Physical Chemistry at the University 
of Toronto. A substance called bios 
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(life) was discovered 20 years ago 
by a Belgian professor at Louvain 
University, but Dr. Miller, in experi- 
menting on yeast, found that minute 
quantities of this substance greatly 
stimulated the growth of cells. In 
attempting to extract it from wort, 
he found that it could be split into 
the two new compounds. 


Isotopes. Dr. W. D. Harkins, 
Professor of Physical Chemistry at 
the University of Chicago, who ear- 
lier in the week had announced his 
discovery of Zeta rays, described his 
original work with isotopes, or ele- 
ments having the same _ chemical 
structure but different atomic weights. 
Another American, Professor Mc- 
Coy of Chicago, first discovered that 
chlorine, mercury and zinc are not 
unitary elements, but can be sepa- 
rated into isotopes. Dr. Harkins 
has split all three of them into their 
components, obtaining his most suc- 
cessful results by the use of liquid 
air, which is too costly to use for 
laboratory purposes. 


Bacon. The 300th anniversary was 
fittingly observed of the publication 
of the Novum Organum, the master 
work of Sir Francis Bacon (1561- 
1626), who, while not a great inves- 
tigator himself, laid the foundation 
of modern scientific research by his 
insight into the true spirit and meth- 
od of science. Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, of Smith College, Dr. Mark 
Liddell, of Purdue University, and 
other scientific historians paid tribute 
to Lord Bacon’s vast influence over 
subsequent thought. 

Mental Deficiency. Conditions of 
mental  etardation, delinquency, 
dwarfism, gigantism and other de- 
fects, were definitely improved by 
glandular therapy under the oversight 
of Dr. Burtis B. Breese, Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and Dr. Louis Lurie, Direc- 
tor of the Psychopathic Institute of 
the Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati. 
Eight children were shown as ex- 
hibits. They suffered from deficiency 
in the pituitary glands, were treated 
by pituitary extracts. One lad of 
seven, apparently hopelessly feeble- 
minded, had advanced four school 
grades in three years. Others, 
dwarfs and giants, were made to de- 
velop properly. 

Brain Capacity. Data, derived 
from brains dissected at a Cleveland 
medical school, revealed marked cor- 
relations with certain social phenom- 
ena, according to Dr. T. Wingate 
Todd, Professor of Anatomy at 
Western Reserve University. Sub- 
jects for dissection usually come 
from among suicides, paupers, drunk- 
ards, criminals and other “social in- 
effectives.” The average brain capa- 
city in the dissecting rooms during 
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the prosperous year of 1918 was 1,330 
cubic centimeters. From 1913 to 1917 
the average was 1400 c.c. In the acute 
depression of 1921, men of an average 
brain capacity of 1470 c.c. failed to 


survive. The average normal brain 
ranges from 1480 to 1500 c.c. while 
1530 indicates high intelligence. Very 
low grade brains have almost dis- 
appeared from the dissecting room 
since 1919, which Dr. Todd ascribes 
to the restriction of immigration. 
Relief statistics of the Cleveland As- 
sociated Charities harmonized closely 
with the record of the skulls. 

Intelligence Tests. Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell, President-elect of the Asso- 
ciation, led a symposium on the in- 
terpretation of intelligence tests. The 
existing tests foretell with great ac- 
curacy the probable accomplishment 
of children in school and college. 
They do not, however, measure ele- 
ments of emotion or will-power, 
which have much to do with large 
public success. To be a Phi Beta 
Kappa or an Alpha plus man may 
be an introduction to Who’s Who 
and a salary of $5,000, but it is no 
guarantee that one will build rail- 
ways, manage industries, or be a 
maker of a President. 

Kammerer. The weight of biolog- 
ical opinion at Cincinnati, as voiced 
by Dr. Daniel T. MacDougal, Direc- 
tor of Botanical Research at the Car- 
negie Institution, and General Secre- 
tary of the A. A. A. S., was, on the 
whole, opposed to the claims of Pro- 
fessor Paul Kammerer, of Vienna 
(Time, May 12, June 18, Dec. 10), 
who believes he has experimental 
proof of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. Dr. Kammerer, 
though now in this country, was not 
invited to Cincinnati. Most Ameri- 
can biologists, while recognizing that 
animals or plants may have experi- 
ences (poisons, for instance), which 
affect the germ plasm in such a way 
as to cause changes in the progeny, 
say that Dr. Kammerer’s methods 
have not met sufficiently critical tests 
to justify his conclusions. Replying 
to MacDougal from New York, Kam- 
merer questioned the open-minded- 
ness of American biologists. 

Dr. MacDougal (no relation to 
Professor William McDougall, the 
Oxford-Harvard psychologist), is in 
charge of desert laboratories at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., and Carmel, Calif., for dis- 
covering the processes by which plant 
life takes energy from the air and the 
sun. He aims to supplement both 
the food and the fuel supply eventu- 
ally, by obtaining carbon from the 
atmosphere without waiting for the 
slow vegetable process. 

International Language. A new 
international language was urged by 
several philologists, who met in a 
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section of their own for the first time. 
Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of St. Paul, 
Minn., pled for “Cosmo English,” a 
sort of secondary language to be 
used only for international communi- 
cation, which would in no way inter- 
fere with existing English. 


American Psychological Associa- 
tion. A representative body of Amer- 
ican psychologists, meeting at Madi- 
son, Wis., heard a varied program 
which included papers by the follow- 
ing: 

1) Prof. Walter V. Bingham, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
tested 100 successful business men 
and secured results corroborating Dr. 
Cattell’s statements. No significant 
relation was found between intelli- 
gence, as measured by the Army 
tests, and relative success in busi- 
ness, though 83% of the group 
made first-class scores. Two of the 
lowest scores were made by presi- 
dents of large concerns. 

2) Dr. Thomas R. Garth, of Den- 
ver University, in a survey of In- 
dian mentality, found that five racial 
groups could be differentiated in re- 
sistance to mental fatigue. Western 
nomadic Indians showed the best re- 
sistance. 


American Chemical Association. 
Meeting in New York, the American 
Chemical Society elected to its pres- 
idency Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland, 
Chemical Enterpreneur and Honor- 
ary Professor of Chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Baekeland, a 
Belgian by birth, is an American by 
adoption. He is best known for his 
invention of “bakelite,” the synthetic 
substitute for hard rubber and amber, 
widely used in pipe-stems, billiard 
balls, fountain pens, etc. 
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Curtismorphosis 


The stamp of a real publisher’s per- 
sonality always descends upon his 
properties. The gold may be old, but 
the mintage is the publisher’s. Every- 
one knew that there would be a new 
face on the coin when Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis took control of the New York 
Evening Post (Time, Dec. 31). Last 
week, readers examined the new cur- 
rency. It had undergone a great Cur- 
tismorphosis, 


In type and in form of “make-up” it 
had acquired a startling likeness to the 
Public Ledger (Philadelphia). It bore 
the names of Mr. Curtis’ correspond- 
ents and contributors. The eight-col- 





TIME 


umn news pages had been lessened to 


seven. The six-column editorial page 
had been increased to seven. The edi- 
torials which formerly issued from the 
liberal pen of Simeon Strunsky had 
gone—for Mr. Strunsky had departed 
to The New York Times. In their 
place was the form and, in good part, 
the editorial substance of the Ledger. 
The Bowling Green, on which Christo- 





© Paul Thompson 


CHRISTOPHER Moriey 
She did not resent his attentions 


pher Morley played so many jovial 
games of literary nine pins, had been 
subdivided into small lots, on which 
Clinton W. Gilbert, author of The 
Mirrors of Washington and correspond- 
ent of the Ledger, paragraphed with 
brutal frankness about Washington pol- 
itics. Last but not least, the face value 
of the issue was changed from 3¢ to 5¢. 

Certainly neither Hamilton,* Godkin 
nor White imported their editorials 
from Philadelphia; the new Post does 
not promise to be a better paper for 
“Views,” but it does give indications 
of being a better paper for “News.” 
It remains to be seen whether the New 
York public will welcome at 5¢ an eve- 
ning paper distinguished for its news 
chiefly, If not, the burden of the mis- 
take will be borne by Mr. Curtis’ 
pocket-book. 


The first issues of the new Post were 
not without their journalistic faux pas; 
for example, a streamer headline over 
a sport page; ROCKEFELLER 
SPENDS VACATION ON FLOR- 
IDA LINKS—OTHER LIVE SPORT 
NEWS. 


On his last evening on the Bowling 





* Alexander Hamilton founded the New 
York Evening Post in 1801. 








Jan. 14, 1924 


Green, Christopher Morley retold A 
Love Story. 


“As soon as I saw her (this was ten 
years ago, by the way) I had that 
curious feeling that there was some- 
thing of destiny in the incident. ... 
Well, it didn’t take me long to get an 
introduction. . . . For quite a while— 
several years—I lived in another city, 


and did not see her often... . Yet even 
when she was inaccessible it gave 
me pleasure to think about her 


existence. From time to. time 
I sent her some odd trifle or curio that 
I hoped might please her; at first she 
returned them, faintly reproving, but 
with so calm a courtesy that I could 
see she did not resent my attentions. 
... I could never understand how she 
got the reputation of being ill-natured 
or cold-hearted (there were some, in 
the old days, who used to say so), for 
surely in my experience she was never 
that. ... And then—can I forget the 
day when I learned that she, too, in 
her secret way, had been thinking ten- 
derly of Me? She sent me word (the 
darling) that she had come to the con- 
clusion that our friendship might be 
put upon quite a different footing. ... 
I came to see her. And _ then 
her familiar and gracious charm had 
its way with me.... Who on earth 
are you talking about? I can hear you 
asking. Why, who indeed but the Eve- 
ning Post?” 


Comics 


The arched eyebrow over the askance 
eye of the intellectual has been lifted 
in deprecation ever since the high name 
of comedy has been debased by its ap- 
plication to “comic strips.” Comic 
strips, the horseplay of journalism, the 
daily joy of my honest burghers, have 
suffered long the stings of contempt. 
Seldom have they been excoriated so 
devastatingly or on such grounds as 
by Alejandro Hoch, an editor from the 
Argentine, who is visiting these parts. 
These are his winged words describing 
this danger to civilization: 


“In some of the manufactured newspapers 
I have been able to see as many as ten dis- 
tinct series of drawings in which the theme 
is invariably the disparagement of man by 
his daughters and wives, conveying to the 
mind of the readers that the head of the 
family and the backbone of the nation, is a 
subject fit only to be ridiculed. Daughters 
mocking their fathers and wives chastising 
their better halves hardly uphold the idea of 
family authority, without which family life 
surely perishes. Nothing sinks deeper into 
the simple mind than the repetition of these 
scenes dished up in a manner suited to their 
low mentality. 


“Surely, the press organization of the United 
States of America, headed by men of brains, 
should see that, following the material great- 
ness conquered by the country, evolution must 
bring about the spiritual predominance equal 
in power, which is being killed in the bud by 
just such foolish, inane and at times immoral 
sections as the feature service, which s 
be labeled ‘for illiterates only.’ ”’ 
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‘Do animals obey the Ten Commandments 
better’ than men and:'women? 


OES the bear know by instinct that it is wrong for him to steal from These are fascinating questions. Their answers give to the nature- 
his brother bear? Is the growl of a dog with a bone really a_ lover a fresh, vital interest in the lives of all wild creatures. No one 
warning to other dogs to respect the command, “Thou shalt not but a truly great observer of animal life could have answered them. 
covet”? Did you know that a pack of timber-wolves has been known to Yet that is what the famous naturalist-author, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
punish the wolf-sentinel who repeatedly gave “false witness” about ap- has done. : ; 
proaching danger? Are the seven great “thou shalt nots” and the three In an absorbing little book called The Ten Commandments in the 
great “thou shalts” known and observed by squirrels as well as ele- Animal World he shows you, by actual examples from his notebooks, 


phants—by bees as well as birds? 


Where did Moses get the Ten Commandments? Did the finger of a animal world. Wouldn’t this be an absorbingly interesting thing to 


personal God really write them “on tables of 


Hebrew law-giver write them after long, profound observation of the The book is a truly amazing disclosure. It has made enthusiastic 


lives of beasts as well as men? Was Moses 


Nature’s fundamental laws as well as a great leader of crowds? in Nature. 


F R E E ‘“‘THE TEN COMMANDMENTS in. the ANIMAL WORLD’’ 


In order to stimulate an even wider interest in Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s remarkable revelations of the fascinating 
lives and hab‘ts of wild creatures, we have printed an edi- 
tion of this astonishing little book for free distribution. 

If you do not yet know this great naturalist’s writings, 
you have the first of many great treats coming to you for 
the asking. We say the first, for frankly, we feel sure 
that you will be so delighted with Seton’s absorbing eye- 
| witness story about how animals enforce the law of Moses 

among themselves that you will want to own and enjoy 

all of his fascinating books. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


To supply the great and increasing demand for 
Seton’s works a new edition has just been published 
and the remarkable short-time offer we are now 

| making brings these six beautiful volumes within 
easy reach of every home. 

) Just send the coupon requesting ‘‘The Ten Com- 
mandments in the Animal World,”” and we will also 
send you, with this book, the complete new edition 
of Seton’s works for five days’ free examination. 

These six wonderful volumes are out of the ordinary 
in every way. The dark, forest-green covers are 
uniquely stamped with original drawings by the 
author, in place of titles. The text is printed on 
rich, soft paper, in clear, open type, with deep, 
generous margin. And almost every page has an 
interesting and often delightfully whimsical picture 
from the author’s own pen or brush—or a remark- 
able wild-life photograph from his camera. 


Almost 1,500 Wild Animal Pictures 


Here is & wealth of delight for the nature-lover, 
~ camper, for everybody who loves the out-of-doors. 
undreds of the most absorbing and gripping tales 
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how every single one of the ‘Mosaic laws are known and enforced in the 
stone” or did the great know? 


really a deep student of nature students out of people who “thought they weren’t interested” 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


of wilé animals, Indians, scouts. And you can ex- free of cost. This unusual offer must be withdrawn 
amine this entire fascinating library for five days as soon as the special edition is exhausted. Don't 


without obligation, wait a day. Simply fill in and mail the coupon, 
There ere more than 1,450 illustrations from the and the set and free book will be sent you at once. 
Wilds in this set! 2,275 pages of fascinating wild You are then entitled to keep the books for five 


animal and nature stories, Indian tales, woodcraft— days. Browse through them. Enjoy them. Then de- 
profusely illustrated with the author’s own inimitable cide whether or not you will keep them. But 


drawings and photographs. don’t delay, or you may be disappointed. Mail 
the coupon at once, 
FREE EXAMINATION Doubleday, Page & Company 


Today is the time to request this privilege, if you Dept. S-471 Garden City, New York 
want to benefit by the special low price and secure 
“The Ten Commandments in the Animal World.’’ 





And remember, 
you get this as- 
tonishing book, 
“The Ten Com- 
mandments in 
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y N. Y. 
Please send me post- 
y’ paid for examination 
4 the 6 volume set of 
LANEST anes : a y’ Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
THOMPSON THC ) - 7 _works, and the book “The 
SETON sf . . “ Ten Commandments In th 
7 Animal World.”’ If not satis- 
YY’ fied return them within 5 days 
at our expense. Otherwise remit 
$1 within that time, and $2 month- 
ly until the special price of only $11 is 
7 paid. “The Ten Commandments in the 
Animal World’ becomes my property 
ie, 44 FREE the moment I decide to own the 
7 books. 
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WHY TIME SUBSCRIBERS READ TIME 


(During the Past Few Months We Have Received Letters from the Following Men, Expressing Appreciation for the 





Service TIME Is Giving Them. Let Each Explain to You Why His Name Appears on Our Subscription List.) 


William G. McAdoo: “It is a very 
interesting publication, not only in 
its substance but in the clever and 
pungent style in which the material 
is presented.” 


Frank L. Polk, Former Under Sec- 
retary of State: “There was a real 
need of a paper that would make a 
survey and comprehensive digest of 
the news of the great mass of ma- 
terial that pours in day after day.” 


Marion Leroy Burton, President, 
University of Michigan: “I have 
read Time regularly beginning with 
its first issue presents the 
salient facts with the proper balance 
and makes you think.” 


Evans Woollen, President, Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Co., Indianapolis: 
“The quality of the publication was 
good enough at the beginning, but 
seems to be steadily improving.” 


Charles D. Hilles, Chairman, Fi- 
nance Committee, Republican Na- 
tional Committee: “Every day news 
of the world culled with particularity 
by men who have a sense of propor- 
tion.” 


J. A. O. Preus, Governor of Minne- 
om: makes it possible for 
me to keep track of what is going on.” 


Newton D. Baker, Former Secre- 
tary of War: “I know no other 
equally adequate and equally brief 
survey of the weekly news.” 


Charles H. Wacker, 
Chicago Plan Commission: 


Chairman, 
“ 


ROY E. LARSEN, 
Circulation Manager Time, 
236 E. 39th St., New York. 


| pations of 





the magazine is wonderfully well 
edited, comprehensive, concise and 
instructive.” 


William S. Moorhead, Chairman, 
The Tax Simplification Board: 
“. . . brief, clear and impartial 
articles enable one to keep in touch 
with important events.” 


James R. Angell, President, Yale 
University: “. digests of es- 
sential happenings week by week 
seem to me _ extraordinarily well 
done.” 


Abram I. Elkus, Former Ambas- 
sador to Turkey: “. a sum- 
mary of all the worth-while news.” 


David I. Forgan, President, Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago: “. ; 
it covers a broad field in brief but 
comprehensive paragraphs.” 


Livingston Farrand, President, 
Cornell University: “. antici- 
profit are never dis- 
appointed.” 


Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of 
Baltimore: “. the news in very 
readable form and saves time.” 


John Farrar, Editor, The Bookman: 
“Its news has a freshness of han- 
dling that makes it easy to read as 
well as informative.” 


Herbert C. Pell, Chairman, New 
York Democratic State Committee: 
ee it prevents a man’s specialty 
from getting away with him.” 


Yearly Subscription $5.00 
Canada $5.50; Foreign $6.00 


Enter my subscription for Timz—the weekly news-magazine for 


Start sending at once. 


I enclose $5.00; 


one year. 


Bill me for $5.00. 


| Morgan and Co.: 





Charles Hopkins Clark, Editor, The 
Hartford Courant: “When anybody 
has been through a copy carefully, 
he can consider himself up-to-date.” 


John Grier Hibben, President, 
Princeton University: “I read it each 
week with increased interest and 
profit.” 


Col. Edward M. House: 
has filled a long-felt need.” 


“TIME 


Herbert Bayard Swope, Executive 
Editor, The N. Y. World: “I like 
Time’s contents and the way they 
are put together.” 


Elbert H. Gary: “. 
commendable product.” 


Charles Seymour, Professor of His- 
tory, Yale University: “. . . inter- 
est combined with common sense.” 


Thomas Cochran, Partner, J. P. 
Os eg 
justified by the wide information it 


| furnishes and the real pleasure it 


gives.” 


Harold DeWolf Fuller, Editor, In- 
dependent: “Good digest of the 
news cleverly edited.” 


. . . 


David Philipson, Rabbi B’ne Israel 
Congregation, Cincinnati: “Time is 
unique in its method and its manner 
of presentation.” 


John Timothy Stone, D.D.: “I find 
it timely and time saving.” 


John Gribbel, Director, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.: “. the confidence 
in its statements which it inspires in 
its readers.” 


James M. Magee, 
from Pennsylvania: a 
did digest of current events.” 


Congressman 
splen- 


Henry S. Coffin, D.D.: “. . . do 
not feel that I could get on without 
it to keep me up-to-date.” 


Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Former Ambassador to Italy: 
“Amazingly well done with intelli- 
gence, point and entertainment.” 





BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Current Situation 


The New Year prophets have come 
and gone. And the average business 
man is now trying to summarize their 
messages, and find out what they 
said. First, he finds that financial 


as well as other doctors disagree; | 


second, that when such messages from 
the master minds of Business really 
say anything, it is apt to be limited 
to the district or business in which 


the particular master mind is pre- | 


eminent. 


The financial editor of The New York 


Times,* in all this various Babel of 
tongues, shows his usual good sense. 
He listed the leading favorable and 
unfavorable tendencies now discern- 


ible in American Business, and left | 


the conclusion for the reader to form 
for himself. Here are his lists: 
The “grounds for hopefulness,” as 


he calls them, are: 1) our impregna- | 


ble gold, credit and banking position; 


2) large recent profits in industry; | 


3) recent record freight traffic and 
signs of its likely continuance; 4) 
a conservative and economical admin- 
istration in 
nomic recovery in Europe, clearly be- 
ginning despite Germany and Rus- 
sia. 

The case for the pessimist, he item- 
ized as follows: 1) potentiality of 
credit inflation due to our abnormal 
gold reserve; 2) uncertainty as to 
the continuance of large industrial 


profits, as seen in declining commod- | 


ity prices, the steel industry, etc.; 
3) probability of attack, and _ its 
possibility of success, by radical Con- 
gressmen upon the Transportation 
Act; 4) unsettling influence of Pres- 
idential election, bonus agitation, 
possible tampering with Federal Re- 
serve Act by farm bloc; 5) Ger- 
many drifting into bankruptcy, Eng- 
land faced with a Labor Ministry, 
France feeling the results of debt in- 
flation, reparations still unsettled. 

In conclusion, Mr. Noyes discreetly 
remarked: “Different men will strike 
a different balance between the good 
influences and the bad as making 
weight in determining the history of 
1924.” 


Rea-Atterbury 


Samuel Rea, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, will retire 
in 1925 at the age of 70. His proba- 
ble successor is W. W. Atterbury, 
Vice President, in charge of opera- 
tion. 

General Atterbury, except during 
his service with the A. E. F. in 
France, has been connected with the 
Pennsylvania ever since he was grad- 


* Mr. Alexander Dana Noyes. 


Washington; 5) eco- | 





uated from Yale in 1886. He began 
as apprentice in the Altoona, Pa., 
shops, became road foreman, assist- 
ant engineer, master mechanic, gen- 


© Keystone 


GENERAL ATTERBURY 
He began in Altoona 


eral superintendent of motive power, 


| general manager, Vice President. 


Samuel Rea began as a clerk in a 
country store. At 16 he went rail- 
roading, and 31 found him, mature, 
assistant engineer in the construction 
of chain suspension bridges over the 
Monongahela at Pittsburgh.  Fin- 
ally, as head of the 12,000-mile system 
employing 250,000 men, he became 
one of the three or four dominating 
powers in American transportation. 
He is considered largely responsible 
for many features of the Esch-Cum- 
mins Transportation Act, whereby 
the roads were returned to private 
control in 1920. 


Largest in the World 


When the Equitable Building on 
lower Broadway was finished, New 
Yorkers felt that the climax of big 
buildings had been reached. But now 
the Parlex Holding Corporation pro- 
poses to outdo it with a mammoth 
structure at Fourth Avenue and 33rd 
Street. An entire block, 425 x 197 
feet, will be occupied, the new struc- 
ture when finished will contain 1,458,- 
170 square feet of rental area—about 
a quarter of a million more than the 
Equitable Building—and will have 31 
stories. The total cost is estimated 
at between $18,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000. Construction will start this 
Spring. 


Several new features will be incor- 
porated in the new structure, such as 
apartments and recreational rooms 








Business 
in 
1924. 


Today you are making 
decisions which are cer- 
tain to have an impor- 
tant bearing on what 
your concern will make 
or lose during the com- 
ing year. 


Will business be 
prosperous and move 
forward to higher levels 
during the months 
ahead? Or is a major 
downward movement 
of industrial activity 
and commodity prices 
in prospect? 

A carefully prepared 
survey of current busi- 
ness conditions, includ- 
ing a forecast of the 
probable course of busi- 
ness and commodity 
prices for the first half 
of 1924, is presented in 
a recent bulletin of the 
Harvard Economic 
Service. 


Executives can secure 
a copy of this report 
by addressing 


Harvard University 
Committee on 
Economic Research 


18 Abbot Building 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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CENTRAL UNIONTRUST COMPANY 
PLAZA OFFICE OF NEW YORK 42ND ST. OFFICE 


Fifth Ave. & 6oth St. 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


(Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 36 MGllion Dollars 


(Condensed Statement as of December 31, 1923 
Grorce W. Davison 


—_— 
President 


ASSETS x 


CASH on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and TRUSTEES 
due from Banks and Bankers . ; - $49,422,881.23 


UNITED STATESBONDS .. ; 37,920,055.41 WALTER P. BLISS 
MunicipalBonds . . . . «6 ,325,141.77 JAMES C. BRADY 

Loans and Discounts eae - 137,133,965.58 JAMES BROWN 

Short Term Securities kg 1,844,006.68 GEORGE W. DAVISON 
Bonds and Other Securities . 3,730,765.20 JOHNSTON DE FOREST 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ; 900,000.00 RICHARD DELAFIELD 
Real Estate pale a Se ere en Seer 3,295,000.00 CLARENCE DILLON 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 10,241,695.42 HENRY EVANS 

Interest Accrued ne Sea ieee ge es te 1,175,430.13 FREDERIC DE P. FOSTER 


TOTAL ls ee ADRIAN ISELIN 
JAMES N. JARVIE 


LIABILITIES CHARLES LANIER 


WM. H. NICHOLS, JR. 
PS otk oe ible SS $12,500,000.00 DUDLEY OLCOTT 
I 2 17,500,000.00 W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
Undivided Profits . 3 é‘ . 6,067,560.37 FREDERICK STRAUSS 
Darosrrs a ee ais a : . 202,323,783.20 EDWIN THORNE 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1924 . 750,000.00 CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest Accrued 1,076,657.08 JOHN Y. G. WALKER 
Unearned Discount . ; : ‘ : 274,992.28 


A 11,498,948 FRANCIS M. WELD 
cceptances ‘ ° > 9495,948.49 WILLIAM WOODWARD 
e ° ° $251,988,941.42 
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for tenants on the upper floors, halls 
for conventions, a new automatic 
control elevator system. The un- 
usual size of the plot has permitted 
the planning of large single room 
areas, which are expected to prove 
desirable to many lines of business. 


Conversion of Bethlehem 


During the War, Bethlehem Steel 
was the best known and outstanding 
“War baby”; the efforts of the com- 
pany were almost entirely devoted to 
the production of munitions and other 
ordnance materials. 


After the Armistice, Bethlehem 
faced a difficult problem of convert- 
ing its facilities to peace-time pro- 
duction. The shift was made grad- 
ually and without great loss, and has 
now been completed. Only about 2% 
of the company’s entire property and 
plant investment now consists of emer- 
gency ordnance plants. Bethlehem’s 
feat is all the more remarkable when 
it is recalled that the Midvale Steel and 
Ordnance Co., taken over by Bethlehem 
in 1923, was likewise primarily a pro- 
ducer of war materials. 

The change to production of peace- 
time articles made necessary new 
machinery, not only in considerable 
amounts, but of many different kinds. 
Bethlehem’s war output was highly 
standardized, and consisted of ma- 
chine shells, etc., all exactly alike. 
Now these shell plants are provided 
with machinery to produce milling 
cutters, punches, jigs, rivet sets, 
gauges and a high grade of other fin- 
ished machine shop products. 


Ward Line Failure 


The abnormal conditions in the 
shipping industry all over the world, 
as well as the cut-throat competitive 
reduction in freight rates, forced the 
failure of the New York and Cuba 


Mail Steamship Co., better known 
as the “Ward Line.” Liabilities of 
the Company are estimated at $2,000,- 


000, with assets probably in excess 
of that figure. The principal trouble 
with the Company is that it cannot 
at present operate profitably. This 
has left it without funds to meet cur- 
rent obligations, and forced its bank- 
ruptcy. 
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romance—in the valley of the Nile. 


Egypt, Monte Carlo, Italy, Madeira—all part of 
: 3 ¢ ; Forty-four day 
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Wreckage 


Fire blackened wreckage, a gasoline 
tank, pieces of rubberized cloth, is all 
that has appeared of the Dixmude 
(Time, Jan. 7) on the surface of the 
water. Bitter controversy as to the 
cause of the tragedy has so far pro- 
duced no enlightening facts. American 
and British airship projects are in no 
wise to be altered—experts in both 
countries claim that structural weak- 
ness of the Dixmude, hastily built in 
war-time, is to blame, that better ships 
are now being built. The French, on 
the other hand, are likely to abandon 
all their work in such craft, concentrat- 
ing on supremacy in airplanes. 


Impregnable England 
England’s splendid isolation is gone. 
The sea and the British fleet cannot 
prevent hostile attacks from the air. 
To meet this situation, so alarming to a 
country which has not suffered an in- 
vasion for nearly 900 years, the Air 
Ministry has formulated defensive 
plans far exceeding in scope anything 
attempted during the War. Huge 
airdromes, numbers of air squadrons 
will line the entire coast. London 
will be protected by a complete loop 
of such defenses, and the industrial 
districts will be similarly protected. 


These plans call for 52 well equipped 


EGYPT and the 
CMEDITERRANEAN 


The rigors of winter melt into a sun-warmed glow 
of color—on the Riviera. The humdrum of every- 
day life transformed into glamorous mystery and 
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squadrons within four years. If a 
Labor Ministry does not call a halt, 
England will scon be at least on a 
par with France in air power. 


Globe Flyers 


General Mason B. Patrick, Chief of 
the U. S. Army Air Service, selected 
the officers who will attempt a flight 
round the globe this Spring. They are 
now at Langley Field, Va. learning 
every detail of the Douglas Torpedo 
planes, handling the latest navigation 
instruments, scanning world maps, 
studying the meteorology and topog- 
raphy of the route. 

Major Frederick L. Martin, 41, na- 
tive of Indiana, is in command. A 
graduate in mechanical engineering, 
with an overseas record in aviation, he 
supplies the expedition with steadiness. 

Lieutenant Lowell H. Smith, 31, of 
Santa Barbara, headed all the contest- 
ants in the endurance race from New 
York to San Francisco to New York 
in 1919, and made a duration flight last 
year of 36 hours, refuelling in the air. 
He is good for a long pull. 

Lieutenant Erik H. Nelson, 35, born 
in Stockholm, had seven years in in- 
ternal combustion engineering before 
joining up for the War. 

Lieutenant Leigh Wade, of Cassopo- 
lis, Mich., has crowded much flying and 
the Martin Bomber altitude record into 
his 27 years. 

Lieutenants Leslie P. Arnold and L. 
D. Sculze, are able alterants. 
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SPORT 


Another “Logical” 

At Madison Square Garden, Man- 
hattan, Johnny Shugrue bumped his 
nose on Pal Moran’s fist in the first 
round of their prospective twelve. 
Blood-flow external and internal from 
the broken nose blinded him. In the 
fifth round the referee called the bout 
on account of Shugrue’s optical dark- 
ness. When the end came, he was a 
vivid study in red. Moran punched and 
punctured at the same time. 

Notwithstanding Shugrue’s unlucky 
disability in the first round, it was ob- 
vious Moran had not met his match. 
The latter’s improvement since his ill- 
ness a year ago is little short of start- 
ling. With the possible exception of 
Lew Tendler in 1922, he is the most 
logical contender in several years for 
the throne of Lightweight Champion 
Benny Leonard. Unhappily for him, 
Benny’s habit is to render contenders 
decidedly illogical in actual combat. 
Moran and Leonard will probably meet 
next Summer in an outdoor fight. 





Active Firpo 

Luis Angel Firpo will demonstrate 
his battering right in his native ring. 
He has selected as his opponent Farmer 
Lodge, incompetent U. S. heavyweight. 
On the Buenos Aires football field, they 
will fight 15 rounds, Feb. 10, for the 
Women’s Charity Association of Buenos 
Aires. Lodge will receive $3,000 and 
traveling expenses. 

Lodge, old, awkward, heavy, has 
never displayed first-class ability. He 
was a sparring partner for Dempsey 
during the latter’s preparations for 
Firpo. Critics agree that Firpo has 
selected a “set-up.” 

Erminio Spalla, European heavy- 
weight champ, sailed from Milan to 
meet Firpo at Buenos Aires. Spalla 
won his championship title last sum- 
mer from Vandeveer, a Dutchman. At 
the time, Dr. Benito Mussolini saluted 
Spalla thus: “I embrace you. Now 
prepare yourself for the supreme trial. 
Having become champion of Europe, 
you must become champion of the 
world!” 

Spalla had an agreement with Tex 
Rickard to fight Gene Tunney in New 
York, Feb. 1. By sailing for South 
America he showed himself to be a 
poor business man. Flattened by Firpo, 
he will be no drawing card in the U. S. 

Firpo plans to arrive in America 
early in March to prepare for a return 
fight with Dempsey. 


Norway vs. U.S. 


Mrs. Molla Mallory is a native of 
Norway and an American citizen by 
marriage. Both Norway and the U. S. 








claim her for their respective Olympic 
tennis teams. Precedent is cited: 
Hannes Kolehmainen, distance runner, 
American citizen, returned to his native 
Finland under whose colors he com- 
peted in the 1920 Olympics. Although 
Mrs. Mallory is said unofficially to 
have stated her preference for the red, 
the white and the blue, she refused to 
go on record. “I have nothing to say 





© Keystone 


Mrs. MALiory 
“She stands for our ideals” 


about it at all. I never give inter- 
views.” 

Said Julian S. Myrick, former Presi- 
dent of the U. S. L. T. A.: “We want 
Mrs. Mallory to represent the United 
States in the Olympics. We feel that 
she is an American in every sense of 
the word and that she stands for our 
ideals.” 


Tilden Explodes 

The tennis sovereigns are becoming 
solicitous over their subject’s literary 
activities. Amateur tennis players, they 
aver, should not gain from the game by 
authorship. Ceteris verbis, tennis play- 
ers will probably be forbidden the right 
of contributing to magazines for money. 
So swollen is the trade apparently that 
certain’ cf the stars are supporting 
themselves thereby. They are com- 
mercial athletes if not professional. 

Will Tilden immediately exploded. 
Said he: “Writing is my chosen career. 
The committee may not know that I 
began working for newspapers while 
in my junior year at college and have 
been identified with the writing game 
since then. I hadn’t even won a State 
title during my early years in the news- 
paper game, so my work was not de- 
pendent upon my ability as a tennis 
player. Neither was the fact that I 
have done dramatic and music reviews 





for metropolitan papers, nor that I 
have had eight fiction stories accepted 
by magazines in the last 18 months. 

“You can’t sell fiction with a tennis 
racquet, nor can you sit at a city desk, 
as I have done, unless you are a prac- 
tical newspaperman of real experience 
and initiative. 

“Frankly, I cannot see that the in- 
terpretation applies to me, although it 
is barely possible that I am the man 
at whom it is directed. 

“I am heart and soul an amateur and 
have refused five offers to turn. pro. 
If the executive committee thinks the 
player-writers are getting by on their 
tennis reputation, let the committee pass 
a rule forbidding players to use their 
titles in signing articles. My name is 
my own, however, given to me by my 
father, and not by the United States 
Tennis Association.” 

There promises to develop a litera- 
ture-lawn tennis controversy which will 
live long in literary and sporting an- 
nals. The interesting point, of course, 
and the one which will never be proved 
is the attitude magazine editors might 
take toward Mr. Tilden’s fiction if he 
should leave the courts permanently in 
favor of literature. 


Coincident with the action of the 
lawn tennis officials, word came from 
the Olympic Committee that no athlete 
competing will be allowed to record 
for the press the experiences of the 
American team. Thus far no literary 
pole vaulters have threatened in right- 
eous indignation to forsake their poles 
for their pens. 


Modest, Unassuming 


Rene Lacoste defeated Jean Borotra 
for the Christmas cup in covered court 
play offered by the Sporting Club of 
France, score 6-4, 6-2, 4-6, 3-6, 6-2. In 
an interview he attributed much of his 
success to his American trip of last 
summer. Said he: “I didn’t know what 
tennis was before I entered those Amer- 
ican tournaments.” 


Ranking 


The Ranking Committee of the U. S. 
L. T. A. announced that it had com- 
piled a Who’s Who of the tennis world 
for 1923 as follows: 

MEN’S SINGLES 
1923 


No. 1—W. T. Tilden 2d ................ 
No. 2—W. M. Johnston ...... ir 
No. 3—R. N. Williams 2d 
No. 4—Vincent Richards .... 

. 5—F. Hunter ........ 
No. 6—Howard O. Kinsey 
No. 7—Carl Fischer ............ 
No. 8—B. I. C. Norton .... 
No. 9—Harvey Snodgrass .. “be 
No. 10.—Robert Kinsey ................ 12 

WOMEN’S SINGLES 

No. 1—Miss Helen Wills ................ 3.1 
No. 2—Mrs. M. B. Mallory 
No. 3—Miss Eleanor Goss .... 
No. 4—Miss L. Scharman .. 
No. 5—Mrs. H. G. Lockhor: 
No. 6—Miss M. MacDonald .. 
No. 7—Miss E. Sigourney .... 
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No. 8—Miss L. Bancroft ............. ae 
No. 9—Miss Martha Bayard —.... 6 
No. 10—Miss Helen Hooker ‘atealake 2 
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One of the most moving 
love stories of all time ~ 


66 ROM that day forward love quite governed my soul,” 
F wrote Dante of the day when, as a boy of nine, he first 
saw Beatrice, then a child of his own age. They did not 
speak, but the love kindled by this chance meeting grew to 
become the great passion, and the great tragedy, of Dante’s life. 
Years later, they again met on a street in Florence, the 
scene depicted in the famous painting by Henry Holiday, shown 
above. Again they did not speak, but “she turned her eyes 
thither where I stood sorely abashed, and by her unmistakable 


courtesy she saluted me with so virtuous a bearing that I seemed 
then and there to behold the very limits of blessedness.” 
Dante saw Beatrice only once more; she never knew of the 
deep passion that she had inspired in the greatest heart that 
tver beat in Italy, a passion immortalized in one of the supreme 


masterpieces of literature. The Divine Comedy, the great work 
of Dante’s life, was his tribute to the woman he loved. 

To read The Divine Comedy, without being familiar with the 
strange and beautiful love story that inspired it and that is 
woven through it, would be to miss much of the deepest feeling 
and meaning. And just as we must know something about 
Dante, his noble character, his tragic life and the mediaeval 
period in which he lived in order to understand and appreciate 
his work, so we must have the proper background of knowledge 
in order to understand and appreciate every great masterpiece 
of literature and art. 

It is this knowledge, essential to every cultivated person, that 
is now made available in concise and fascinating form in The 
Outline of Literature and Art. 


THE OUTLINE OF LITERATURE & ART 


Out of man’s c.eative effort through the cen- 
tu ies has been woven a narrative of enthrall- 
ing interest, a narrative that takes you on an 
inspiring journey among the world’s great 
authors and artists and their work from the 
dawn of civilization to the present day. All 
that has been done in literature and art is 
summarized so simply and so clearly that even 
a child could understand; so concisely that even 
the busiest individual has time to read, and in 
a way so interesting that fiction was never more 
entertaining. Every page of this remarkable 
new work fairly teems with the information 
you have always wanted; the information that 
enables you to understand and discuss intelli- 
gently any great book or great picture; any 
great author or great artist, any period of lit- 
erature or art. 


In writing the story of the world’s litera- 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Dept. 291 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Please send me by mail, entirely FREE and with- 
out obligation, the new booklet “A Journey Among the Immortals,” 
containing interesting information about the world’s famous authors 
and artists and their work, with reproductions of great 
four of them in full color. 
being made on The Outline of Literature and Art. 


Mail this coupon 
for your FREE 
copy of the beauti- 
ful booklet. 


City 


Gentlemen: 


tu:e, John Drinkwater, the eminent author, has 
been assisted by several other world-wide au- 
thorities. All the great writers, past and pres- 
ent, are introduced and explained: Homer, 
Dante, Froissart, Chaucer, Rabelais, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Ibsen, Dickens, 
Lamb, Tennyson, Turgenieff, Kipling, Gals- 
worthy, Wells and a host of others. 

Sir William Orpen, the eminent English ar- 
tist, explains the development of art in a way 
that gives a new grasp and understanding of the 
work of such masters as Botticelli, da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael Correggio, Titian, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Frans Hals, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, 
Burne-Jones, Augustus John. 

Nearly ONE THOUSAND magnificent illus- 
trations, many of them in beautiful full colors, 
illustrate the five handsome volumes of The Out- 
line of Literature and Art. 


Free—“A Journey Among the Immortals” 


In this space it is impossible to describe this 
great new work: the wealth of knowledge it 
holds, the fascination of its treatment, the 
beauty of its presentation. A handsome, illus- 
trated booklet, however, has been prepared, en- 
titled “A Journey Among the Immortals,” 
which is filled with interesting information and 
reproduces some of the fine pictures from The 
Outline of Literature and Art. <A copy of 
this booklet will be sent to you without cost 
or obligation if you mai] the coupon or write 
at once. You will also receive full information 
of the unusual opportunity now offered to se- 
cure The Outline of Literature and Art. As the 
first edition of the de luxe booklet, which is 
just off the press, is limited, it is essential to 
send for your copy without delay. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Dept. 291 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Success 


NapoLeon won his bat- 
tles before hand on a chess 
board. In successful ad- 
vertising every detail is 
worked out in advance. 
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The Technical Action 
of the Stock Market 


has been proven by us 
to be the only accurate 
prophet of stock move- 
ments. It foretells when 
to buy and when to sell 
—for each _ five-point 
movement in the price 
average. It tells what 
to buy and what to 
avoid. It forecasts the 
limits for short and long 
swings. 

We are the only or- 
ganization using this 
scientific method. Long 
research has made it 
available, our care has 
made it reliable. Its 
profitable advices on 
every phase of security 
behavior can be followed 


weekly in 
THE 
Ti LLMAN SURVEY 


Requests for sample copies 
will be promptly honored 
when addressed to 


TILLMAN & PRATT 


ECONOMIC ENGINEERING 


25 Huntington Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 













IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 


Major Ian Hay Beith, British play- 
wright-novelist: “Arriving in the U. 
S. on my way to the West Indies, I 
said: ‘Men of today lack the old- 
fashioned reverence for women that 
was the most sacred thing in life. . . 
Men of New York and London 
should refuse to give more than one 
cocktail to any woman on any occa- 
sion. They should unite to restore 
woman to her old pedestal. . . They 
should not take women to night clubs 
and give them drinks,’” 





Henry Ford: “Mrs. Ford and I were 
guests at an old-fashioned house- 
warming at the home of M. D. Bryant, 
my brother-in-law, in Traverse City, 
Mich. It was reported that I ‘did the 
do-see-do, swung my partner and 
promenaded away’ while Jep Bisbee 
fiddled Money Musk and Turkey in the 
Straw.” 


Charles A. Templeton, Governor of 
Connecticut: “It was reported that 
I have had the word ‘Governor’ en- 
graved on a metal plate at the end 
of my pew in the Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Waterbury.” 


Magnus Johnson, junior Senator 
from Minnesota: “Competing in a 
wood-chopping contest against Sen- 
ator Frazier of North Dakota, I was 
defeated. Reports stated that I 
‘thought someone had taken a mean 
advantage of me.’ Urged by cinema 
men to tell a funny story during the 
performance, I responded: ‘Henry 
Ford never went to college but he 
went to Coolidge.’ I could not help 
joining in the general laughter that 
followed. Said I: ‘I used up much 
lung power while Frazier never 
cracked a smile but kept on sawing.’” 


John Davison Rockefeller, Jr.: “In 
my book, The Personal Relation in 
Industry, recently published by Boni 
& Liveright, I speak as follows of 
my father: ‘Criticized, maligned and 
condemned these many years ... he 
holds in his heart nothing but good will 
toward every man.’” 


C. Bascom Slemp, Secretary to 
President Coolidge: “It became 
known that John Fox, novelist and 
one-time husband of Fritzi Scheff, 
was a boyhood friend of mine in Vir- 
ginia, that we often went fishing, 
that I am said to be the original of a 
character in The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine. 


Bobby Jones, National Open Golf 
Champion: “From Harvard, where 
I am a student, I journeyed to Man- 
hattan to attend the annual dinner of 
the U. S. Golf Association. As a 
guest of honor, I was given an ova- 
tion. I announced that I would be 
on hand next Summer at Oakland 
Hills, Calif., to defend my title.” 





MILESTONES 


Reported Engaged. Captain Rob- 
ert Elias Treman of Ithaca, N. Y., 
divorced in Paris last July by Irene 
Castle, to Miss Lilly Belle Jaeger, 21, 
of Montclair, N. J. 





Engaged. George Owen, Jr., 23, 
generally acknowledged to be the 
greatest Harvard athlete of all time, 
to Miss Leonora Trafford of Read- 
ville, Mass. 


Married, William Pierson Ham- 
ilton, 54, of Manhattan, retired mem- 
ber of J. P. Morgan and Co., exec- 
utor of the will of the late Mr. Mor- 
gan, to Mrs. Theodosia S. Carlin, of 
Montecito, Calif., at Montecito. 
Simultaneously it became known that 
Mr. Hamilton and his first wife, 
Juliet P. Morgan, daughter of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan, had been 
divorced in December by decree of 
the Nevada State Courts. 


Died. Nathan Bay Scott, 81, Re- 
publican Senator from West Virginia 
(1899-1911), President until a year 
ago of the Continental Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C., since 1888 West 
Virginian representative on the Re- 
publican National Committee, of 
heart disease, at Washington. 


Died. William A. Miske, 29, St. 
Paul heavyweight pugilist, of acute 
Bright’s disease, in Minneapolis. In 
114 fights he was knocked out only 
once—by Jack Dempsey at Benton 
Harbor, Mich., in 1920. His last 
fight was with Bill Brennan six 
weeks ago. He knocked Brennan 
out in the fourth round. In 1920, 
when attacked by Bright’s disease 
for the first time, he said: “If I am 
going to die, it might as well happen 
in the ring as in bed. Tell me what 
to do and I will beat this sickness.” 


Died. Montgomery Roosevelt 
Schuyler, 70, cousin of the late 
President Roosevelt, at Nyack, N. Y., 
of cardiac rheumatism. Before Pro- 
hibition he and his cousin, Samuel 
Roosevelt, were sole agents in the 
U. S. for Haig & Haig, Scotch 
whisky. 


Died. Ashton Harvey, 70, retired 
Manhattan lawyer, at Ormond Beach, 
Fla., of heart disease, while golfing 
with John Davison Rockefeller. 


Died. Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis), 79, oldest living member of 
the famous Terry family of actors 
and actresses, in London. She made 
her first stage appearance in 1847 at 
the age of three, singing I’m Ninety- 
Five and dancing the Jockey Dance. 
Her last appearance was in 1906, at 
Drury Lane in a jubilee testimonial to 
Ellen; she was Ursula in Much Ado 
About Nothing. 
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and German. 


Here are over 50 from a single page of a 


New York newspaper 


reaction eminent brutal command 
conservative _ national police moral 
tendency class capitalist revolution 
illustrate energetic administration conspire 
contraction industrial inspection conference 
theory interest problem delegate 
absolute organization commissioner historical 
dictator department naturally consequence 
political creature liberal ideal 

social confiscate aspiration action 
ethical character aristocracy agitation 
practical person _ element imperial 
ignore demonstration constellation situation 
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Hundreds of words you use every day 
are almost the same in F rench, Spanish 
























No wonder Americans find it so easy to talk and read for- 
eign languages by the amazing new Pelman system! 


Everybody wants to be able to talk and read at least one foreign language—either for 


travelling abroad or for business reasons. 


A revolutionary discovery now enables Amer- 


icans to master French, Spanish or German at sight—without once “translating” or refer- 
Get the FREE BOOK that gives you the most astonishing informa- 
tion ever published about learning languages in the only natural way in your own home. 


ring to a dictionary! 


[F somebody handed you a foreign 
newspaper and told you to read it 
at sight, you would probably say: 

“Impossible! Why, I don’t know a 
word of any language but English!” 

Yet the amazing fact is that you do 
actually know hundreds of words of 
French, Spanish and German—without 
realizing it. Hundreds, yes, thousands 
of words are almost identical in English 
and in the three principal foreign lan- 
guages. Over 50 of them, printed in 
the panel above, were taken from a sin- 
gle American newspaper page. 

What does this mean? Simply that 
you already have a start toward learn- 
ing any language you choose, by the 
easiest, most efficient method ever de- 


vised. 


This is the Pelman Method of Lan- 
guage Instruction—a wonderfully sim- 
ple way of teaching that has been en- 
thusiastically received in England, and 
has just been brought to America. You 
learn in the simplest, most natural way 
imaginable—the way a child learns to 
speak his native tongue—without bother- 
ing about rules of grammar at all in the 
beginning. 


First you learn to read the 
language at sight 


Let us suppose, for example, that you 
have decided to learn French. (The Pel- 
man method works just as simply with 
the other languages.) 

When you open the first lesson of the 
Pelman method, you will be surprised to 
see not a single word of explanation in 
English. But you soon realize that no 
English is necessary. You find that you 
already know enough French words to 
start—words that are almost the same 
in English—and that you can easily dis- 
cover the meaning of the unfamiliar 
French words by the way they “fit in” 
with the ones you recognize at sight. 
Your interest is seized and held at once 
with all the fascination of a game. 


In the places where it is necessary, 
you get the meaning of new words from 
little pictures of the things the words 
stand for—but the principle of using 
words you already know to teach you 
whole new sentences works so well that 
you literally read the course from be- 
ginning to end in French, and at sight. 


And you begin to speak 
before you realize it 


After only eight to twelve weeks you 
will be able to read books and newspa- 
pers in the language you have chosen— 
and almost before you realize it, you will 
find yourself able to speak that language 
more fluently than students who have 


studied it for years in the toilsome 
“grammar-first” way. 
Mr. M. Dawson-Smith, an English 


student of the Pelman system, writes: 


“A short time ago a Spanish lady 
was staying in the neighborhood. I 
practised my Spanish on her, and 
she congratulated me both on my 
accent and fluency, and was amazed 
to hear that I had learnt it all from 
correspondence. She has lent me 
several Spanish books which I can 
read with the greatest ease.” 


And the remarkable results gained by 
hundreds of others who have taken the 
Pelman language courses were not at- 
tained by a toilsome struggle with rules 
of grammar, or by laboriously memoriz- 
ing long “vocabularies” of words. 

Every lesson keeps you interested and 
fascinated, eager for the next. You pick 
up the points of grammar that you need 
automatically—almost unconsciously. It 
is only after you can already read and 
speak readily that the subject of gram- 
mar is touched at all—but correct pro- 
nunciation and accent are taught from 
the first lesson—and a remarkable new 
invention has made this part of your 
progress astonishingly easy. 


Remarkable book free 


What do you know about the remark- 
able opportunities that have been opened 
up since the war to those who know one 
or more of the great foreign commercial 
languages? The amazing free book that 
you can have for the asking tells you all 
about them. It shows you what a real 
business asset it is to have another lan- 
guage at your command. The man or 
woman who knows two or more lan- 
guages is needed in business more than 
ever before. 

You have had here only a glimpse, a 
mere hint, of the fascinating and enjoy- 
able way you can now learn any for- 
eign language through the amazing Pel- 
man method. The big, free book gives 
you a convincing demonstration of the 
method in operation—actually teaches 
you to read at sight a page of the lan- 
guage you select to learn! 

Whether you now have the desire to 
learn another language or not, you will 
be fascinated by the interesting facts 
about languages that this book gives you. 

The coupon below will bring you full 
information about the Pelman system of 
language instruction. Sending for it 
costs you nothing and does not obli- 
gate you in any way. Mail the coupon 
today. 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Language Department Suite L-661 
2575 Broadway New York City 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Language Department, Suite L-661, 
2575 Broadway, New York City. 


Please send me full information about the 


Pelman Method of language instruction. 
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Let Him Show You How He 





An Evening Chat With the Greatest Orator America Has Ever Known Will Reveal to You 
How Easily You Can Acquire a Masterly, Persuasive and Convincing Manner of Speaking 
English—the Power of holding interest and making others see things your way. 


The first ten minutes spent with Col. beyond your reach. Can you afford to be 
moe ng 4 G. poet ned have + Eo thou- without the works of this great Master? 
sands how amazingly easy it is to acquire 
a poised, well-stvled way of talking and gee moral) neste | ng. Sateetucs 
an eloquent, polished flow of words. With friend of U.S. Presidents, of great states- 
the magic power of language—the fasci- men, of great writers Henry Ward 
nating power that swayed and thrilled Beecher said of Ingersoll: “He is the 
millions—Col. Ingersoll lays bare for you most brilliant speaker of the English 
the secret of persuasive, forceful and tongue of all men on this globe.” ’ 
original speech—the secret of making : 2 


‘ T your talk sparkle with wit, force and And today his power, his wizardry of 

* beat é are » logic. speech, as reproduced for you in the 

te he) me &, os Can you persuade people to do what printed page, is the greatest, most potent 
oy Wak ; you want them to do? Do you have diffi- factor in American letters. 

culty in finding the right word at the The gift of speaking and teaching 


right time? Are your sentences well made Ingersoll a man to stand out 
rounded or are they awkward? Do you among millions of men. Men like James 
know the secret of having your speech G. Blaine, President Garfield, President 
burn with feeling, flame with conviction? Hayes, President Grant, President Har- 

This great Master of Eloquence reveals rison, loved him and admired him for his 


to you how the magic power of thrilling ability, for his sincerity, for his great- 
, with words is nothing more or less than ness as a man. Mark Twain, Henry W. 
a simple “knack” which is easily ac- Longfellow, Edwin Booth, General Sher- 
quired. With the power of words, of elo- idan, Senator Conkling, John Hay, Vice- 
quence, of force, of conviction, or per- President Fairbanks and countless others 
suasion, at your command, nothing is im- of equal fame, publicly spoke of Inger- 


possible for you—there is no position, soll as one of the greatest Americans 
either socially or commercially, that is that ever lived. 


NOW !—A Great New Edition 


Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll 


And now a great new edition of Col- amination. It is not necessary to send money 
onel Ingersoll’s writings are ready. in advance. Examine them, and if you 
These twelve handsomely bound volumes, decide the books are all we say they are, 
with gold tops and gold leaf cover decora- pay for them in very easy monthly in- 
tions, will be sent to you for your free ex- stallments. 


Send No Money 


It is not necessary to send a penny in advance. Simply mail the coupon 
now and we will send you the 12 volumes of Col. Ingersoll at 
the great new reduction price—about one-fourth off! 
3ut you must act promptly to take advantage 
of this great offer. Mail the coupon now 
—at once, and make sure 
of your set. 





Ingersoll Publishers, Inc. 
Dept. 201 
3 West 29th Street New York City 


PRICE Cut $822 


The complete works of Colonel Ingersoll have always sold for 
$37.00. But now, with the appearance of this new and great 
edition, guaranteed to have the same beautiful bindings, and to 
be the same books as the $37.00 set—you can obtain Ingersoll’s 
complete works for the amazingly low price of $28.50. This is 
an unprecedented offer—about one-fourth off—but you must act 
quickly to take advantage of it. The edition—because of this 
new low price—will soon be exhausted. So you better make sure 
of your set while the volumes last. This offer will never be 
repeated—get your set now. 














nag 


Mail This Coupon for 
F R E E Examination 


1 THE INGERSOLL PUBLISHERS, Inc. 

Dept. 201, 3 West 29th Street. 
! New York City, New York. 

Gentlemen: Send me, all charges prepaid, the new 12- 

| volume edition of Ingersoll’s works. I am examining them 

at no cost whatever, but, if I elect to keep them, I will pay 
| $1.50 after five days and $3.00 a month for _9 months. 
| If the books are not all you say they are, I have the 
| privilege of returning them within the five days. 
! 
I 
| 
















ISU 5c ichacomn Sheiscepeonbeieledguabpnrenossumrccteucvegpacnscaedniianet nae = 


Address 






City 

Check here if you wish a beautiful Artcraft leather- 
Bes set, with gold tops and silk head and foot bands. 
The price of this set is $38.50, payable $2.50 within 5 days 
and $3.00 a month for twelve months, 





Held Millions Spellbound! 
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POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of TimeE’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


A man who—“criticized, maligned, 
condemned these many years”—holds 
in his heart “nothing but good will.” 
(P. 28.) 


The awards to Sam Higginbottom and 
Dr. Louisa Helena Hart. (P. 8.) 


An iceman overcome by emotion. (P. 
15.) 


Proper development for giants and 
dwarfs. (P. 19.) 


An honor for a witty judge. (P. 8.) 


The dignified silence of Dr. Benito 
Mussolini. (P. 10.) 


A determined little man who is a 
stable influence in American letters. 
(P. 12.) 


A loyal subject of Japan. (P. 11.) 


The passing of the New Year 
prophets. (P. 23.) 


One cocktail the limit. (P. 28.) 


The wane of visibility in the Ruhr. 
(P. 7.) 


Appreciative thunderings. (P. 15.) 


An Ambassador who is determined 
to do all he can. (P. 7.) 


Alvaro Obregon evading his bed. 
@. 11.) 


A villain spewed several hundred feet 
in the air, (P. 13.) 


“Diversified curriculum, modern 
plant, sanitary methods.” (P. 16.) 


A man of brains—big brains. (P. 6.) 








How a New York Bank 


Can Serve You 
UPPLEMENTING local banking connec- 


tions, a New York bank, having facilities such 
as those possessed by this Company, affords a 
wide range of valuable services to business houses 
throughout the country. 


Many manufacturers and merchants maintain 
New York checking accounts with this Company, 
enabling them to make settlements direct with 
New York funds. Interest is paid on balances. 


Many business concerns also use our banking 
facilities in the financing ‘of both their domestic 
and foreign business. We make commercial loans 
on both credit and collateral, and issue letters of 
credit for export and import financing, in harmony 
with sound banking practice 


In collecting bill-of-lading drafts drawn on New 
York and vicinity we render an exceptional service, 
frequently saving the shipper time and money. 


Our custody service is valuable to companies 
and individuals desiring to have securities held in 
safekeeping in New York and at all times avail- 
able for sale or delivery, upon written or telegraphic 
instructions. This service includes prompt col- 
lection of bond interest and matured principal, 
and we endeavor to bring important developments 
affecting the securities to the owner’s attention. 


We shall be glad to send executives our 
100-page booklet, ‘‘Guaranty Service,’’ 
which describes all of our services in detail. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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TRUNKS 
LEATHER GOODS 
~ NOVELTIES 


586 FIFTH AVENUE 
177 BROADWAY 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 
‘ ROCHESTER NY. 
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RIDING 
COMFORT 


Brownie Spring 

Oiler Saves, 

Nerves, Temper, = 
and Springs 


MAKE LIFE™ ig 
ust put in some o1 
EASIER every 500 miles. 


Quickly Attached, Oils All Spring 
Leaves. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


8 BROWNIE OILERS $4 
Write Us Today 


Brown Spring Oiler Co. 


6905 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, O. 









Satisfaction with all merchandise 


advertised in Time is guaranteed 
by the publishers. 














VIEW with ALARM 
_—— OO 


Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


Daughters who mock their fathers 
and wives who chastise their better 
halves. (P. 20.) 


The American people “lied to and 
‘duped ... and forced into a criminal 
war.” <P. 9; 


(P. 10.) 


Packs of ravenous wolves. 


Visits to Allen Street. (P. 12.) 


A book written completely in an un- 
known tongue (P. 13.) 


The most important factor in the 
Greek situation. (P. 10.) 


A gloomy tale of sombre tragedy. 
te. 13.) 


Curtismorphosis of views and price. 
(P. 20.) 


An academic dispute between politi- 
cians. (P. 7.) 


The literary vituperations of a Ger- 
man publicist. (P. 9.) 


Blood flow—external and internal— 
from a broken nose. (P. 26.) 


The fate of Francesco Tomei. (P. 
10.) 


A rare, rich scandal. 


(P. 12.) 


Virtue roaming the London streets 
for chapters. (P. J3.) 











ROYAL 


LAL Comfort L* 


EUROPE 


FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 
(Cherbourg) (Southampton) (Hamburg) 


OTHING adds more to the 
pleasure of your trip abroad 
than that complete comfort and 
delightful homelike atmosphere 
which you find on the famous 
“OQ” steamers of the Royal Mail. 


BERMUDA 
Sail to Summer sunshine in the 
Glorious Gulf Stream Playground 
on the S.S. ARCADIAN 19,500 
ton displacement. Weekly sailing. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
By palatial S.S. ORCA 25,500 
tons displacement. Jan. 19 and 
Feb. 20. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Splendid service by the palatial 
steamers EBRO and ESSEQUIBO, 
14,350 tons displacement, the 
largest ships to Peru and Chile. 


New York Havana Panama 
Peru Chile 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 
607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Seattle Vancouver Toronto Halifax 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


261 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Phone Barclay 4525 


HIGH GRADE 


FAC-SIMILE 
TYPEWRITTEN 
Letters. 
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All of Shakespeare 


in this 


One Holwne 


Every Play and Every Poem Complete 


Printed in bold face type, genuine Oxford India paper. 





Julius Caesar Twelfth Night 

Macbeth The Winter’s Tale 
Hamlet The Life and Death of King John 
King Lear King Richard the Second 
Othello King Henry the Fourth 
Antony and Cleopatra King Henry the Fifth 
Cymbeline King Henry the Sixth 
Pericles King Richard the Third 
The Tempest King Henry the Eighth 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona Troilus and Cressida 
The Merry Wives of Windsor Coriolanus 

Measure for Measure Titus Andronicus 

The Comedy of Errors Romeo and Juliet 

Much Ado About Nothing Timon of Athens 


Love’s Labour Lost 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


The Merchant of Venice Sonnets 

As You Like It A Lover’s Complaint 

The Taming of the Shrew Sonnets to Sundry Notes of 
All’s Well That Ends Well Music 


Also an index to characters and a complete glossary of 28 pages 


Examine this book at our expense 


—only then will you appreciate how wonderful it really is 


ERE is a single volume con- 
taining a// of Shakespeare’s 
work. It is made by the mas- 

ter craftsmen of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in England, and follows the 
exact text, without abridgement, of 
one of the three authentic copies of 
the First Folio, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. Yet this amazing 
volume, containing 1352 clearly 
printed pages, is actually only one 
inch in thickness! 

Oxford India Paper 

This truly wonderful achievement 
was made possible by the use of gen- 
uine Oxford India paper. The same 
number of pages of ordinary book pa- 
per would make a volume FIVE 
inches thick! Yet Oxford paper is so 
strong that a strip of it three inches 
wide supports a weight of twenty-five 
pounds. It is so opaque that the 
printing does not “show through.” 

But even this is not all. The men 
who made this book determined that 
it was to be the supreme achievement 
of centuries of bookmaking at the Ox- 
ford University Press. The type was 
selected from 550 styles. The very 
ink was made in Oxford! And each 
individual book was bound by hand, 
in flexible gold-stamped Pluviusin, 


Poems and Sonnets 


which is better and more durable than 


ordinary lcather. 


You must see it 
It is impossible to describe or pic- 
ture this beautiful volume and do it 
You must 
see and feel the richness of the cover. 
You must note the clear printing in 
bold face type. You must examine 


justice. You must see it. 


— 


the wonderful Oxford India paper. 


You must read again some of the im- Only a few hundred copies 
mortal master’s work. For months we have been awaiting this edi- 
. tion, and now the first few hundred copies have 
Then—and only then—will you arrived from abroad. It will be some time be- 
ft . fore another shipment will be made. So this 
appreciate how remarkable this book is a rare opportunity to secure copies for 
yourself or tor giit purposes. But you must 
is. It is an actual fact that every act at once. Do not send any money. Many 
° ° x will order—some may be too late. Be sure 
person who sees this book in our office of receiving your copy by mailing the coupon 


believe you, too, will be 
glad to have a copy. We 
believe you will not want 
to part with it at any 
price. That is why we 
want to place this book in 
your hands—for free ex- 
amination. You i pay 
nothing in advance. 
There is no C. O. D. 
Simply send the _ cou- 
pon and we will for- 
ward the book, postage 
prepaid, by return 
mail, 


at once. The Plymouth Publishing Co., Dept. 
purchases a copy on the spot. We 51, 7 West 42nd St., New York City. 


SPECIAL APPROVAL COUPON 


The Plymouth Publishing Co., Dept. 51, 
7 West 42nd Street, N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: With the understanding that no deposit 
of any kind is required, you may send me on one 
week’s approval, postage prepaid, your one volume 
Oxford edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, 
printed in bold-face type on genuine India paper. 

If I agree that it is one of the most remarkable 
books ever made I will send you the full cash price 
of $5.45 within one week. If I do not agree, I will 
return the book at your expense. 

Mark X here if yo prefer your book without the 
thumb index Price $4.95. Same approval privilege. 
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‘Then, a tug of war- 
now, a “reel” job 


HEAVE, HO! In the old days, from eight 
to sixteen men were needed in the factory 
to pull a single telephone cable core into 
lead pipes—which, soldered together; 
formed the sheath. 


HE pictures show the old and the new 
§ bey as applied to two manufacturing 
processes of many thousands in our factory 
Better work, quicker work, and yet with 
fewer men needed for each job—progress 
like this marks the history of Western 

Electric as a maker of telephones. 
Improvements of this kind have made 
possible lower costs of manufacture and 
vastly increased production, and here you 
have two reasons for the vast num- 
ber of telephones in the United 
States—more than in all the 

rest of the world. 











IOW IT’S DONE 
XODAY. Now two 
nen, operating this 
2ad press,can cover 
nore cable than the 
ixteen did the old 
yay — and what’s 
10ore, they do it 
etter 


MOLDING TRANS- 
MITTERFACES theold 
way. Another case of 
many men producing a 
small output—with 
much of it failing to 
meet the high standard 
required. 








THE TRANSMITTER 
FACE TODAY. One man 
produces more than the 
crew of yesterday, and 
with a far higher per- 
centage of perfect pieces. 
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